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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DWARF'’S STORY. 


“Nay, listen to me, Lilian, I'm not mad— 
Linger and listen. I would tell to thee 
A tale—Oh heaven! sustain me!—that will wring 
Thy tender, generous heart unto its core! 
I would not grieve thee—thee, my only friend— 
My tried, my trusted, generous, lovely one; 
And yet I cannot—how can I torego 
Thy precious sympathy? Give me thy hand; 
Ti hold it in mine own—there, turn away, 
And look not on me, for I cannot bear 


That thou shouldst teel disgust—that thou shouldst loathe— 


Though the sharp hiss of universal scorn 
Hath been my only greeting from the world. 

I bless the day, the hour, the moment, when 
Thy slave-like spirit melted through the gloom— 
The ten-fold pte sali that hung o'er my way; 
For thou hast all of woman's gentlencss 
Without her vanity. Oh thou wight’st lead 
The noble and the great in pleasant thrall, 
And cast such chains as men are fain to wear; 
And yet thou art my friend—the frend of him 
Who hath no other—yes—I owe thee much.” 


“Thou ow’st me nothing—mine, all mine the debt. 


Do I not owe thee all that's worth a name; 
Treasures of intellect—the wealth of mind ? 
What had I been this moment but for thee? 
Oh, cold will be my heart e’er I forget 

My endless debt of gratitude and love !’ 


She turned her blue eyes on him with the tears 

Gathering in all their liquid tenderness, 

Like dew in violets. The little hand 

Trembled within its confines. One low groan 
Escaped his quivering lips.———** Dear girl, beware! 
teprove, condemn, or scorn me, but & not, 

For my peace, and thine own; oh do not be 
Thus kind, thus gentle, or I shail forget 

My vow of fealty—yet leave me not, 

And fear me not; within this shapeless clod 

A spirit dwelleth pure and wild and high 

As thy own spotless one. It loveth thee, 

And cannot do thee wrong—would not for worlds. 
Be calin, and hear me, dearest Lilian! 

A living curse I came into the world; 

And when I was an infant, ay, a babe, 

My little, hideous, melancholy face, 

Drew nought but hatred on me, then I learned, 
Ere I could syllable the simplest word, 
The worth of beauty; for I saw ut give 
All that a child desireth unto him. 
My bricht-eyed brother —he was beautiful! 

My father’s lips blessed him, while they curst me! 
My mother loved Aim, but -he hated me! 

I've seen his little arms around her neck, 

And as she looked on him, her nch eye seemed 
A living gush of love; then how I longed 

To cling there too, and feel her dear embrace. 
But oh, if | drew near, a cold repulse, 

A shudder of disgust, a loathing look, 

Told me how dear I was. Yet, even then, 

My heart was burning—bursting with the love 
That vearn’d to gush, nor asked a sweet return. 
But nothing loved me. My old, ugly nurse, 

The dogs, the horses, yea, the very cat 

Read on my brow, the lettered brand of hate, 
And loathed the cursed one. I prayed to die, 
Even when a child, 1 prayed and longed for death. 
The grave could have no terror, and the worm 
With his cold, slimy length twined in my haur, 
Or knotted in my bosom, could not loathe 
The form he feasted on— and this was joy! 
The noisome reptile seemed to me a trend. 

I've thought of our dark meeting in the grave 
With mad delight, with desperate, horrid joy!" 


“O dry thy tears, dear Lilian, do not weep! 
Or I shall go distracted! Dry thy tears!” 


“T envied every thing I knew or saw; 
From my sweet brother, lovely as he was, 
To the frail moth that sported in the sun; 
Ay. even an dot child, soulless as clay, 

I envied for his very senselessness, 

And prayed to heaven that I might be like him! 
O had I met one kind—one gentle look 

One token of affection—I had been 

Happy, despite my fatal ughness, 

{nd truly, wildly, madly, I had loved 

But my crushed feelings petnfied within! 
And all my latent love to hatred turned. 
Creating gangrene to corrode itself, 

And then I grew insane, distracted, mad 
The burning fever left me, and I rose 

From my lone couch of bitter suffering, 

With a new purpose graven in my soul; 

I had the spell of eenius ; fame had called 

I heard her siren voice, and vowed a vow 
To wring, to wrench applause from human kind! 
Then silently I turned away, and bound 

My soul to its grim purpose. Six long years 
Of deep, intense, unceasing study, wrought 
With the quick fire of genius, gave a name 
Emblazoned with the loftiest—won the meed 
I wore my triumph proudly, for a while, 


But when I longed for kindness, then I found, 
Fame, honour, glory—could not purchase love! 
My name was magic, a most potent spell, 
That won, where’er ‘twas sounded, wild applause! 
But no one gentle creature e’er had breathed 
That name with murmurs of affection. None 
Had ever looked on me without disgust! 
My glory was an ice-berg, brilliant, high, 
Magnificently cold, unenvied, lone, 
And in the splendid panoply I stood, 
As a volcano ‘neath a frozen sea! 
And so I learned to curse the very fame 
1 had so dearly won. 

I left my home. 
I left my native land, and came to thee 
At midnight; then, the morning star arose 
Upon my being. Thou wert that sweet star ; 
I cannot tell thee how this withered heart 
Sprung into life, ay, learned to live of thee ; 
I cannot tell thee of the sharp, hot thrill, 


That shot like two-edged lightning through my soul, 


When first | met thy kind and gentle eyes. 
Oh, hadst thou been as shapeless and deformed 
As this vile clod, how madly could I love ; 

Ay, love, adore, and wildly worship thee ! 

But now all lovely as thou art, and kind, 

I wrong thee not, I know thou canst not lore! 


*Tis well. ——“ Hark! hark! didst hear a thunde r tone? 


It comes! ‘tis coming! This is my last hour!’ 
“Oh no, what meanest thou? It cannot be!” 


“Peace, dearest Lilian! Listen yet again 
When I am gone, and thou dost wander here 
At eve, or morn, or the deep stilly noon, 
O think of him who woke the latent springs 
Of genws in thy soul; of him, who lec 
Thy spirit from the shadows, giving thee 
Sources of pleasure thou hadst nev. r known! 
Think of him, then, beautiful and blest, 
An angel presence beautiful and fair, 
Waiting in some sweet bower of heaven for thee! 
Thus shall it be, my Lilian, we shall wed ; 
Our God will join our spirits, and the lyres 
Of cherub and of seraph shall be swept, 
To gladden our espousals!) Oh! 1 know 
We shall be wedded for eternity! 
And hand in hand, and soul inwrought with soul, 
We shall go on for ever finding out 
The living waters through the maze of love, 
And light and music, that make heaven, heaven! 
With such a gush of worship on our lips, 
As may wake angels to new songs of praise! 
Look to this hope, my Lilian! and 1 know 
That thou wilt dearly love my memory ! 
Wilt breathe my name with blessings, sorrowing, 
Ev'n that 1 died and left thee—thus ‘twill be, 
I know thy gentle nature.—Kind and true 
Will be the tears thou givest. Weep not long, 
We shall be sundered but a little while. 
Again! that thunder!——I have had a dream, 
A horrid dream, and yet ‘twas pleasant, sweet, 
The scene, the hour—were such as, even now, 
Are round and o’er us—I had won thee here, 
And thou didst sit, as now, with one dear hand 
Pressed in mine own, and thou wert pale as now 
This lovely elm, those venerable oaks 
Flung their rich shade below. The laughing brook 
Was garrulous and clear; and, as light clouds 
Passed o'er the sunshine , shadows swept along 
O’er the swayed grass, as coolingly as now; 
A cloud came up and blackened suddenly, 
Like yonder frowning one. O leave me not. 
I told the tale I've just related thee, 
And one bright tear stood in thine either eye; 
One yellow curl, like this, was on thy neck; 
Thy drooping eye-lds fell, as now they fall, 
Thy cheek was fair, and pale, and very cold, 
And thou wert sweetly beautiful as now 
I hold thee to my bosom. Nay, shrink not; 
I'm only telling thee. My yearning soul 
Exhaled itself in one long. frantic kiss; 
Thus, even thus, my lips were joined to thine! 
A vivid flash, like that! It blasted me! 
I fell and died. Thy finger closed my eyes; 


There! there! one kiss, one last embrace! Farewell!" 
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The accents died upon his quivering lps 
Silence prevailed. A hornd flash had been 
Passing, itleft a withered, mangled corse, 
Low at the feet of the distracted girl! 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship's a beautiful, a holy thing, 

The child of heav'n, the tender twin of love ; 
The seraphim be me ath lus armmthient wing 

Protects it here, then bears it tar above 
The disappomntments and the cares of time, 
Earth's blighting blasts and uncongemal chime, 

(Where oft around us brows its cypress twin d ; 
And it adopts for sister pale distress 

Becomes stern death's companion, is consign d 
To racking cares and fears and wretchedness, ) 
To those fair realms beyond the azure skies, 
Where winds and storms and t mpests ne'er arise ; 


Where winter, night and death may ne'er have sway, 


There it shal! flourish in immortal day 


j 
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| 
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SELECT TALES, 


THE NOVICE, OR THE CONVENT DEMON, 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE 


Tre convent of Franenlob was one of the most deliciously situated 
in the countnes of the Rhine; and its domain was so ncoh thatit 
was for several centunes the obect of contention between two 
powerful barons in the neighbourhood. The barons of Wildenstein 
urged the nght of more ancient possession, while the barons of Le 
benstemn, when beaten in ergument, cut the knot of caswestry with 
the sword. Both possessed the prize alternately ; but, at length, the 
latier continued to keep it within their grasp so long, that the claims 
of the other party were laid aside and forgotten 

The feud, notwithstanding, between the two houses was carned 
on as bitterly as ever; and on one occasion the arms of Wildenstein 
were so successful, that the baron of Laibenstenn began to fear he 
should neither have castle nor convent left. In this predicament 
he applied to Saint Hdeganda, the heavenly patroness of the con 
vent, and vowed, in the event of her delivering hun from the threat 
ened danger, to dedicate in due tome, to her service, the child, whether 
boy or girl, with which his lady was then about to present him. The 


saint, as itappeared, was not slow in striking the bargain. The baron 
triumphed in turn over his enemy, and the young Juhet of Lieben 
stem, from the moment she saw the loht, was brought up as the 


destined bride of heaven 

Time rolled on, and every vear struck a new blow at the onde of 
Leibenstein. Furst one son was slain, and thon another, and then 
a third; and at last the baron, now sinking inte the vale of lit 
found himself alone Bitterly then did he regret his bargain with 
Saint Ideganda. Little had he thought, in giving Juliet away, that 
he handed over his broad lands to another race, and snapped sud 
deniv the succession of a hundred lords of Laibenstein. The beauty 
which was now about to be shrouded for ever from the world by a 
black veil, nught in other creumstances have tired half the hearts 
of Germany; the palatine himself mght have sued for a hand so 
fair, When animated by blood so noble; and the heiress of his house 
might have been the mother of a line of princes. Regret, however, 
and, mn another 
become the nun 





was now in vain; her noviciate had almost expired 
week, the blooming Juhet of Leibenstain woul 
Iideganda 

Sut with regard to the Wildensteins, the baron's position had 
lately altered for the better. His old enemy was dead; and the 
voung baron, one of the most celebrated kowhts of the time, cared 
more for tournaments and single combats than tor wars of interest 
or revenge. He was, besides, addicted to the ctlominate pleasures of 
poetry and sentimental love; and spent in the secety of the dames 
and the damsels of Mainz all the time which he did not throw away 





in improving his estates, rebuilding ruins, and exploring antiquities 
As for Juliet, she was more an object of admuration than of pity 
Her beauty was of that sort which is termed radiant. There was 


something, indeed, so ethereal about her, that she gave one the dea 
of a being of a purer, brighter, and happier world. Her heart was 
at once warm and light, her spirits buoyant, ond her temper gay 
almost to childishness. Her musical laugh, as it echoed through 
the convent garden, called a smule into the face of the sternest nun 
in the sisterhood; and when she appeared, a gleam of sunshine 
seemed to fall on many a cold and dark and withered heart 

The convent walls were the hornzon of Juhet's hopes and fears ; 
for she had never known and but rare!y seen the world beyond 
Within their boundaries there was enough for the exercise of all 
the affections her heart yet knew, She had there her long, deep 
friendships, and her shallow, short-lived enmities; ber gentle chan 
ties, and even her proud ambitions. There were murth and mourn 
ing, comings and goings, sickness and even deat! She might her 
self look forward, through her family mterest, to the very highest 
offices in the commanity, to the abbess-ship itectt; and in the mean 
time she amused herself with resolving, of ever the fortunate day of 
her accession arrived, to promulgate a law against bang unhappy, 
and to admit into her domimons only bright feces and jovtal hearts 

At present, more especially, the approaching ceremony of Juhet's 
taking the veil kept the minds and tongues of the dames of Saint 
Iideganda in full employment; but even this interesting tape now 
began to be nvalled by another of a different nature. The reader is 
aware that in those days the Evil One amused himself with walk 
ing to and fro upon the earth, in spite of the countless saints of the 
catholic regime; and it was, therefore, no very uncommon thing to 
see him as he passed by, or at least to feel his presence, and then 
describe him to the outward far ulties by the pererptlons of the inner 
ones, As yet, however, our nuns had only talked of the expenence 
of others, and repeated, whisperingly, as they narrowed the circle 
round the winter hearth, the thousand strange stomes which haunted 
the world like the phantoms they described. But now the conver 
sation became more serious 

How the devil thought of visiting so retired and holy a place as 
the little convent of Samt hee yanda, no one could imagir 3; but the 
fact was only too well established. He had been seen in the garden, 
he had been seen mn the west corndor, and he had been seen m 
visions At one time, he appeared in the likeness of a tall man, or 
namented with horns; at another, he was a black dwarf, with cloven 
feet; and at a thord, he wore his head under his shoulder, lke the 
neighbours of the anthropophag:. The remarkable circumstance 
was, that the spit disclosed himself indiscnmunats ly to the woe 
and the foolish, the eredulous and the sceptie; and at last, to allay 
the ferment, father Gottlob was sent for to a naghbuunny monas 
tery, that his opmmon maght be taken on the subject 

Father Gottlob was looked upon as a kind of samt in the distnet; 
and indeed there was something so strikingly mtellectual in hw 
venerable face, that you saw at once in him a man who night rae 
to the loftiest pinnacle, ff he only willed it, in any summit whatever 
From infancy, however, he had been brought up to the monastic 





life, and hes faculues could only dewelop themselves in @ monastie 
mould He knew nothing about men; but was mtimate ly ac 
quainted with the spirits both of light and darkness © Was con 


versant with the mystenes of the church, but as ynorant as e child 


of the mysternes of the heart 
The father’s arrival at the convent of Franenlob was an event of 
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some magnitude in the estimation of the nuns; and it may bea 

uestion whether he, or the devil who had been the means of intro- 
ducing him, was looked upon as the more distinguished visitor. He 
was received with as much ceremony asif he had been the pope 
himself; and at last, when fairly established in a handsome oratory, 
he set himself to inquire, with h art and soul, into the business be- 
fore him. The father, however, with all his ingenuity, could not 
elicit a particle more information than we have communicated in a 
single sentence. A shape had been seen in the garden, and in va- 
rious parts of the buildings; and it had vanished suddenly when 
seen, not by means of the intervention of walls or trees, but when 
nothing had been near it but the firm earth and the clear air. The 
testimonies of the nuns agreed in this, although each, of course 
varied according to the character of the individual; but the wit 
ness whose account was, in the opimon of the others, the most 
vague and unsatisfactory, was considered by father Gottlob the 
most important of the whole. This witness was Juliet of Leben 
stein, who was by this time added to the list of ghost-seers 

When the beautiful novice knelt before the monk, his faded coun 
tenance was suddenly lighted up by such an illumination as might 
have been cast upon it by the appearance of an angel; and perhaps 
some association of the kind did suggest itself to the old man’s laney 

“Have you, too,” said he, in a tone of surprise, “ been haunted 
by this thing of sin and darkness?” 

“TP know not, father.” 

“They tell me that you are pale, melancholy, tearful, you whose 
life has till now been like a dream of heaven. Is itso? 

“T know not, father. Ido not feel as | was wont.” 

“When did the change take place?” 

© Yesterday evening.” 

© Describe the eause, or the cireumstance.” 

“T was alone in the garden,” said Juliet, “ and feeling drowsy 

“Drowsy! ah! ah! that is the tune for the enemy. Wateh and 
pray!” 

“T sat down upon the violet bank, and soon the shrabs and 
flowers began to blend and to grow dim, and the songs of the birds 
were molten into a single strain, slumberous and indistinet, and 
and—I believe I fell asleep.” 

“You dreamed? Of what?” 

“Of the world.” 

“Ah! ah! the old inspiration.” 

“Oh, no! it was quite another world! There were birds, and 
flowers, and walks, and gentle deeds, and beautiful thoughts, and 
dames, and warriors, and dancing plumes—"’ 

“Hold!” eried the monk, indignantly. “ And when you awoke ?’ 

“Then L saw something.” 

“Was it tall or short?” 

“Not too tall. It was covered either with a cloak or a cloud, and 
the instant my eyes were fully opened, it disappeared.” 

“Were you afraid?” 

“Startled, but not afraid. Ina littl while L was so bold as to 
look into the old dry well, the only place for many yards round 
where a human being could have vanished; but nothing was there 
except a toad, which has lived in it as long as [ean recollect.’ 

“What was your first thought after awaking 

“Of my father's castle.” 

“What!-—before your convent!” 

* And of minstrel songs.” 

"Oh! 

“ And handsome knights 

“Tt was the devil!’ ened the monk, starting from his seat. He 
paced for some time in agitation through the room, and then turning 
to the novice 

* Daughter,” said he, “the evil one never acts without a motive, 
and till now T have been puzzled to discern the cause of his visit 
It would be absurd to suppose that he comes merely to frighten the 
sisters; forin reality there is nothing so wholesome to the soul as 
fear. You are his intended vietim! Its to you he has revealed 
himself, not in hideous but noble form, and not in thoughts of terror 
but of beauty and delight. The mystery in which he has shrouded 
his inearnation is meant to awaken your curiosity; and T feel conti 
dent it will speedily be thrown aside, Fear not, however, for Lam 
with you. The only directions | ean give you in the meantime are 
to pray and continue steadfast. Should you see the apparition again 
(which 1 shall endeavour to prevent,) repeat a paternoster aloud, and 
call upon the Lady Hdeganda, and, if evil, it will instantly vanish 

Father Gottlob did not content himself with using only spiritual 
means. " 















He examined carefully every inch of the premises, and 
especially descended in person into the old well, trying its walls, stone 
by stone, with a hammer. He then, te the gnef and horror of Juhet, 
ejected the toad from its ancient domain, and threw it beyond the 
precinets of the convent, and finished this part of the business by 
Cotes incense in the well, and reeiting over it the most approved 
formula for the expulsion of devils 

It seemed, indeed, as rf the very presence of the holy father had 
been able to keep the evil one at bay, for the shape remained inves 
ble from the mstant of his armval. The nuns by degrees recovered 
their spirits, and began joyfully to prepare for the divine bridal of the 
novice; and all things at last returned to their usual tranquillity 
except the heart of poor Juhet. She was still in a dream; she still 
sighed, and trembled, and shed tears; the ideas of the world whieh 
had been suggested, she knew not how, stll haunted her faney =: the 
barb had stuck F 

The day had now arrived when she was permitted to pay a fare 
well visit to the abode of her ancestors, and both baron and abbess 
united in extibiting as much splendour as was possible upon the o« 
easion. Owing to the fend with the young baron Wildenstem, which 
had never been formally concluded, the procession partook as much 
of the military as of the religious character; for, although the un 
mediate escort of the novice consisted of twelve monks, this was 
followed and preceded by a strong body of kmights and men-at 
arms. Arnved at the castle: of Letbenstemn, she was recerved by her 
kinsmen with more respect than affection, and by the baronet him 
self with more genet than either. He looked, with alla tather’s pric: 
upon the beautitul girl before him, just tonching upon womanhood, 
and thought with a bitter swh of bis bargain with Saint Hdeganda 

As for Juliet, she was amused, delighted, and bewildered. Never 
had the world appeared so bright and glorious. She was herself a 
queen— a goddess: every tongue blessed her, every eve worshipped 
her. Never was aday so happy and so short! The time of part 
ing had arrived betore she fancied it was noon; and with a saddened 
heart, and a thoughtful brow, she at length tore herself away from 
the unholy enchantments of the world, and began to retrace bet 
steps to Franenlob 

“'T wo and two, brothers,’ said one of the twelve monks; “six 
of us before the palfreyv, and four behind, and one at each side of the 
damsel of Lesbenstem.”’ 

They arranged themselves in this order, but there was one left 
In vain the direeter of the procession counted, then rubbed his eves, 
blessed himself’ and counted again; there was still a thirteent! 
monk! ‘The men-at-arms, however, who formed the van of the 
march, were already in motion; and those behind, emboldened by 
good cheer and abundance of wine, pushed upon the religious con 
voy with laical rudeness. There was no time, therefore, to detect 
the intruder; and the directing brother, consoling himself with the 


idea that a discovery must be made at the postern of Saint Ide 
ganda, began to step out lke the rest 
“What a lovely prospect!" said Juliet, hardly conscious that shi 


if 





om aloud. “With what exquisite tranquility the sun forsakes 
this beautiful world, to sink behind those stern and rugged moun 


tains!” 

“This beautiful world will be his again to-morrow,” remarked 
one of the brothers by her side. Juliet started, she knew not whether 
at the voice or the words, and threw a glance of momentary alarm 
in the direction of her convent. She sighed deeply. 

“The sun,” pursued the monk, “does not sink into a grave—or 
into a cell. He gves to illumine other worlds, and gladden other 
eves, 

Juliet blushed, she knew not why. It seemed as if the voice was 
familiar to her ear; although, if so, she must have heard it only in 
her dreams, since her male acquaintances on the earth were so few 
as to be easily recognizable. 

“Father,” said she, at last, hesitatingly, “have I ever seen you 
before ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the monk; “in the garden of Saint Ildeganda, 
near the old well.” 

Juliet shrank and trembled. She would fain have addressed some 
one she knew; but as the cowls of the whole party were drawn 
over their faces to protect their eyes from the glare of the settng 
sun, which was yet strong, it was impossible for her to tell that sie 
was not surrounded by a troop of spirits 

*T could not have seen you, then, for I was asleep!’ she faltered 
at length, thinking it necessary to say something 

“Oh! thatis nothing,” rephed the monk, and he raised his cow! 
sufficiently to allow his face to be visible, although to her alone 
“Do you know me, Juliet!” said he, softly. 

“Yes —no— yes! stammered the novice, confounded and alarm- 
ed; for it was a face that recalled distinctly the apparition of the 
varden, and which her fancy had since dwelt upon repeatedly in her 
dre ats, 

* Do you wish to see me again ?”’ 

“VYes—no!’ 

“Yes!” said the stranger, smiling exultingly; and at the moment 
the procession halted at the gates of Franenlob. 

Several knights pressed forward to assist the novice todismount; 
but the directing brother called out sternly to the monks to stand 
fast. 

“Ay, ay,”’ replied they, for they had all noticed, with anger, the 
augmentation of their party to an un/ucky number, “let us see who 
is this we have got among us!” 

They placed themselves in a line against the gate; and when 
counted, it was found that there were just firelre monks! This 
strange meident struck the whole party with surprise and conster- 
nation; and it was observed that the novice, whose face had been 
before unusually flushed, became deadly pale. 

When fairly entered within the walls, Juliet was encircled by the 
younger nuns, wild for news of the world. In vain she pleaded fa- 
tue; in vain the bell sounded the hour of retirement; this was an 
vecasion which did not come every day; and, sheltering themselves 
foe duimel the privile ves of the novice always greater as the time of 
their final extinetion approached—they carried her off into the gar- 
den, and seated her with playful foree upon the violet bank, where 
the rays of the setting sun always lingered the longest. Juliet 
at length was fairly rallied out of her depression, and even on a 
spot like this lost all sense of alarm, surrounded by the gleesonx 


he continued. 





sisters. 

When in the midst of her simple story, however, she was inter- 
rupted by a trembling of the earth. 

* An earthquake! an earthquake!” cried one of the nuns—“ but, 
holy saints, what is that?’ and she pointed with horror to the old 
well, from which a volume of smoke was seen slowly msing. At the 
sight the nuns fled shrieking to the chapel; but Juliet, overpowered 
with fatigue and emotion, sank upon her knees. 

The column of vapour rose majestically, tll it was illumined in 
the centre by a vivid flash; when a groaning, rumbling noise, re 
scmubling distant thunder, came from the earth, and the shape stood 
before her 

“Holy Saint Hdeganda!” eried the noviee—“ Ora pro mihi!” 

“Amen! sad the stranger. Juliet recited the paternoster with a 
loud and fervent voree; and in like manner the stranger responded 
* Amen.” 

“You see, Juliet,” said he gently, “that, as the proverb says, I 
am not so wicked as Lam black! 

“Inthe name of heaven,’ demanded the novice more boldly, as 
she crossed her forehead, “ who and what art thou?” 

‘Lam one who would befriend you— for a certain recompense 
if vou will only attord me an opportunity, At present we have none 
tor L scent the approach of those by whom I may not be seen. Pro 
muse that to-morrow evening— your last evening of liberty—atfter 
the holy sisters have retired to rest, you will meet me here! 

“PT will not promise!” replhed Juhet, gathering courage from in- 
diomation 

“Then Tmust visit you in your cell,” said the stranger, coolly 

“Oh, ves, LE will—I de promise!" The shape disappeared, 

What Juliet’s reflections were that miserable mght, itis not fora 

Father Gottlob, it appeared, was 
nuht, and the visi of this unknown being was to her. Moreover 


herinterest and cunosity had indeed been exeited by the mndistinet 


simple pen lke ours to dese ribe. 


ness of his first appearance; and that part of the mystery, as 
monk had truly predicted, was now lad aside. The stranger had 
and fora recompense! What recompense ! 
The novice shuddered, as a thousand tales of horrer crowded upon 
her memory. But, on the other hand, so far from having been dis 
comfit. d by her praver and invoeation, he had rephed Amen! Had 


an evil spirit then power to turn even the holiest offiees of re! n 
nto ameockerv >) Were s 


vod spirits permitted to haunt the world in 
smoke and flame, and thunder and earthquake 


come to befriend her 





Could aught that 
was wicked lurk ina form so beautiful, a voiwe so melodious, and 
expression se noble and free? 


The last part of poor Juhet’s inquiries was mad: witha beating heart 





ind a Husting cheek he stranger, compared with the monks she 
had seen, was the an ang |, and with the rude kmghts of her fa 
ther's household, bke a hero or a demigod. His face, even when 
seen sv tidistinetiy as to resemble the phantom of a dream, had 


m3; and his vowe had lingered in her ear 
even when as yet she was 


' 
haunted her like a prediet 
cal melody of yout! 
ous of having heard it at all. These were dangerous 
and Julet felt that they were so. An idea of destiny, 


like Sotne rH 
seareely cons 
speculations ; 
dark, blind, and uncentrollable, bega 
dreams; and, termhed atthe desperate thoughts that rose like s} ts 
n hor meaiitathions sly sprang W liv trom her ¢ mich and Wiruw 

vrselfon hor knees before the crucifix, spent the remainder of the 








Mute, pale, and haggard, the onec 
through the convent on the following day lke a condemned ern 
nal. The nuns had almost forgotten ther fright in anticipation of 


rav and blooming novice crept 
' 


the ceremony of the morrow; but some of the elder sisters, as they 
went about the preparations, shook their heads wisely, and mutter 
. 1. 


urs crept on A beaut ormng 





ed— “Tt sof no use!’ he h , 
grew into a rich atternoon ; and the atternoon dissolved into a lea 
venly evening. The convent bell eallea the weary virgins to re 
pose; the porters belted yawningly the gates for the last ume; the 
sonad of retreating steps and elosing doors died away; and all was 
silence within the preemets of Saint [deganda 

All was silence, but not absolutely solitude. <A single fieurs 
might have been observed flittng through the courts, now pausing 





n, at length, te mingle with her g ground, then shake his head and sit down laughing 





| as if to listen, and now gliding forward as freely and as noiselessly 
|} as a spint. It at length entered the garden; and Juliet, in her 
| white dress, and the white veil of her noviciate, might indeed have 

been taken rather for some poetical creation of fancy, than for a 

daughter of sin and tears. 

She paused ve the violet bank ; and crossing her hands upon 
her bosom, said in a clear, steady, but sweetly mournful voice— 
“Lo, Lam here!’ 

The shape stood before her. 

“Lady,” said he, in a sad and almost solemn tone—* to-morrow 
the gates of the world are closed upon you for ever. Even I, who 
willingly abandon a loftier destiny to haunt the steps of Juhet of 

| Leibenstein, must never dare to look upon the face of the nun Ilde- 
ganda! Do you know what you forsake? Have you ever listened 
to the prattle of children, or the whispers of love?) Have you ever 
seen a mother weeping tears of joy over the cradle of her first-born ? 

Have you ever prayed beside a deathbea, fenced around from evil 

influences by the holy connexions of love and kindness which con- 

tinued even beyond the grave? Do you feel the meaning of the 
magical word home? In a word, do you know the world which 
you fly from?” 

While the tempter spoke, Juliet trembled from head to foot, but 
not with fear. His words fell like rain-drops upon her parched bo- 
som, calling up from its recesses, a thousand beautiful thoughts wad 
protound feelings which she had never dreamed of. The novice felt 
a thrill of mingled fear and delight as she was conscious of the up- 
springing of these flowers of the heart; but, struggling against the 
delusion, she answered faintly— 

“I know the world. It is a theatre of sin, and strife, and blood, 
and tears. Its love is chance—its friendship deceit—its pleasure 
tolly its religion he resy " 

The stranger shook his head. 

“It is even worse than you think, Juliet,” said he—“ and far 
better. Itis as pure as yonder sky, when the azure and gold are 
discoloured by innumerable spots of dark vapour; it is as fertile 
as this garden, when showers and sand are intermingled with vege- 
tation. But if the good fly from the world, it is they who are to 
blame if it become all bad. We lose time, however; my purpose is 
to show you, to-night, what you should do to-morrow,” and he 
took the hand of the novice. 

“I do not desire to see it,” said Juliet, shrinking 

“What! Take care—you have not spoken truth!’ The novice 
blushed; but as she found herself the next moment caught up in 
the arms of the stranger, she had nearly fainted with terror and 
surprize. 

‘Fear nothing,” 
wort you.” 

She suffered him to hold something to her face, and immediately 
dropping her head upon his shoulder, she lost all consciousness of 
her actual situation, 

Every thing around her was indistinct and confused. She felt ae 
if in a dream, in which she imagined herself to be rushing, wheeling, 
and whirling through the air. The first acute perception was of 
intense cold; but this gradually subsided, and when at length, as 
the idea of motion ceased, she opened her eyes, she found herself in 
a glow of warmth 
They were in the open country, surrounded by groves, and hills, 
and valleys, and streams; and the convent of Franenlob was not 
even in sight. Julet, who was an enthusiastic admirer of beau- 
tiful inanimate nature, felt her soul grow calm under the influence 
of the place. The sun had sunk behind the mountains in the dis- 
tance; but threw a stream of glory over the wide west which still 
llumined the world. The romantic Rhine was seen here and there, 
in the form of a broad lake, through the ranks of her hundred hills; 
every eminence around was crowned with woods, to which the mel- 
lowed light gave a mystic and religious effect, at once exciting to 
the imagination, and chastening to the heart. 

“This is the world!’ said the stranger—‘ what do you think of 
it, Juliet 2” 

The novice startled at his voice; for in her admiration of the 
scenery, she had almost forgotten the unfathomable being to whom 
she owed the spectacle 

“Tt is beautiful,” said she, timidly—“ and more than beautiful— 
more grand and glorious than I can express.” They walked on in 
silence, tll, crossing a rivulet, they entered a natural alcove of flow- 
ering shrabs, into which the mellowed hght fell still more mellowed 
through the leaves and blossoms. At the farther end were seated 
two human figures, close beside each other: and Juliet, in the doubt- 
ful company in which she found herself, felt her heart warm to her 
own species. They advanced, and saw that the strangers were 3 
beautitul maiden, whose years were at the confluence of the noon 
and morning of life, and a youth, with a sunny cheek, just mpening 
nto the richer bloom of manhood. His arm was round her waist; 
her head reelined upon his shoulder; and their hands were locked 
together 

You are mine, fairest and dearest!” said the youth, as the trem 

bhng novice passed 

‘Thine—thine!’ whispered the maiden. Juliet stood still. Her 
heart was troubled; she gazed upon the youthful pair ull tears rose 
nte her eves, and flowed down her cheeks. 

‘Are they not beautiful?’ said her guide, as he led her close be- 
side them. The young couple neither saw nor heard. They raised 
their eves, unconscious of the presence of witnesses, looking appa- 
rentiv through and beyond them. Juliet turned a look of wonder and 
terror upon the stranger, as she found both she and he were invisible ! 

“These,” said he, leading her away, “are called lovers, in the lan- 
e ot this world of sin and shame; and to-morrow is ther wed- 


said he; “inhale this perfume, and it will sup- 











ding-dayv. 
\s the novice walked on musing, she thought of her own nup- 
inls that were to take place at the same time, and started and grew 





pale : ; : 
By and by, they heard a sound of music and festivity, and soon 
r reached a cottage where a jovtul company Were dancing on the 


aft 
They were vonng men and women in their holiday dresses, 





eon 
and looked love and laughter from their sunny eyes 2s they flew 
through the dance. Some old people sat by the door, at a table on 
which were placed wine and fruit. They kept time with their hands, 
snay their fingers and shouting gleesomely to the dancers; anc 
ever and anon an old man would jump from his seat, compelled by 


of music and memory, and try a spring upon the 
The novice, 
se heart was naturally disposed to the sin of innocent mern- 

ily refrain from clapping her hands. She quickened 
suslv as she advanced; and at length, taking ad- 
vantage of the excuse afforded by a slight declivity, fairly skipped to 
isure of the inspuring pipes. When she saw, however, thateven 
through the ring, and felt the waving of the 
’ presence was unknown and unseen, her 
ywain grew sad, and she turned a look of distrust at her 
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‘his.’ said he, “is ealled reereation, in this world of sin and wo!” 
vy walked on in silence as before, till the cori?ge of the sun 
had completely disappeared behind the heights of the west. The 
ur became chill; the winds of evening began to rise and murmur 

and a dim, heavy, grayish hue spread itself 
sovering hill and plain, and grove, and river 
ooked anxiously around. The cold seemed 
rits were depressed; and whether she 
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thought of her convent or of the world, she could hardly restrain her 
tears. The stranger in the meantime walked by her side, wrapped 
in ls mantle, tall, calm, and beautiful, like one of those images of 
lofty pride and indomitable courage, mingled with all manly gentle- 
ness and grace, which haunt the virgin dreams even of a nun. 

They arrived at a cottage so deeply embowered in woods that 
they had not seen it before. The possessors appeared to be of a 
still lower class in society than any they had yet seen; for every 
thing proclaimed the presence of extreme poverty. The stranger 
led his protegée to the window, and she looked in. 

Seated by a bright fire there was a pretty young woman, although 
apparently the mother of half a dozen children, that were scattered 
ao the room in various employments or amusements. She was 
busily engaged in preparing the family supper; while one boy was 
seated on the floor mending a net, another was cutting bread, and 
a third mediating between the younger fry and a dog, with whom 
they were engaged in a playful contest. Suddenly the latch was 
raised, and the whole party started up. A man, habited like a wood- 
cutter, with soiled dress and a wearied look, entered the apartment. 
* Father! father!’ shouted the children, as they sprang toward him. 
One seized his hatchet to tay it aside; another his coat that hung 
over his shoulder; a third tugged at his soiled and heavy boots; and 
the rest clung round his legs. He was seated, with loud eries, in his 
chair of state, and took the two youngest on his knees, and embra- 
ced them all, one by one. His brow cleared, his eye grew bnght, 
his look of weariness fled; and when his wife, who had hardly 
seemed to notice him, except by her smiles, so busily was she en- 
gaged in removing his supper from the fire, suddenly threw her 
arms round his neck as she passed, and kissed him, he strained 
them altogether in his arms. 

The novice, at a scene so new, so interesting and so delightful, 
could not restrain her emotion. She felt a sense of suffocation in 
her throat, that was only relieved by a gust of tears. 

“ Juliet,” said the stranger, “is not that beautiful?” 

“ Heav-en-ly!’’ replied Juliet, sobbing as it her heart would break. 

“That is what we call domestic happiness, in this world of sin 
and folly!” 

They had lingered so long at the window, that when they raised 
their heads, they saw that the moon had risen, and spread a new scene 
of enchantment around them. Leaning on the arm of the stranger, 
whom she no longer feared, Juliet walked on, immersed in a reverie 
so compounded of the sweet and the bitter, that she knew not 
which predominated. 

“ Juliet,” said he, quickly, pausing suddenly, “you have seen— 
not the world—but a portion of what the world can bestow, even 
in the humblest walks of life. You already shun the convent, its 
joys, its virtues, and its uses. Choose between them. I pledge 
myself (and you know my power!) that you shall be free to follow 
your choice.” 

He sprinkled something upon her face, and her head instantly 
sank upon his shoulder. When she raised it, she was standing alone 
on the violet bank in the garden of Saint Ideganda. 

The great day had at length arrived, and the sisters, getting up 
early, prepared for the important ceremony which was to give a new 
bride to the church. There was something so strange in Juliet's 
manner, that they supposed her imagination to be bewildered by the 
awful circumstance in which she was placed. She could not rest even 
at prayer; she wandered from cloister to cloister, from cell to cell, 
as if looking for something that she was surprised and uneasy not 
to find. Then she traversed the garden, gathered a flower upon the 
violet bank, and gazed long and earnestly into the old well. As the 
hour approached, she became paler and paler; and when the sisters 
arrayed her in her bridal dress, she looked like one who would better 
become the garments of the grave. 

At every new arrival of the visiters, she started and flew to the 
window, and then turned away wringing her hands. When the 
baron at last came, and would have received her in his arms, she 
sank at his feet, and clasped his knees. 

“ Father ——" she said; but the attempt was vain; her voice 
was choked, and drooping her head, she sobbed long and bitterly 
When she rose, her manner was calm and her step firm; although 
her face was not simply pale, but as white as marble. She was 
led into the chapel, and the solemn service of the dead-alive com- 
menced. 

When some progress had been made in the ceremony, the novice 
leaned so motionless against the altar, that the spectators imagined 
she had become insensible; and the stir, amounting to disapproba- 
tion, was heard among the visiters. 

“Daughter,” said brother Gottlob, approaching her, “awaken, I 
beseech you. Your manner would almost seem to give our friends 
to understand that we have used compulsion; and you know this 
is not the case.” 

“I know it,” answered Juliet, quickly; “but Iam betrayed and 
abandoned !"’ 

“By whom, in the name of the Virgin ?”’ 

“By ademon! But it matters not—there—" and she shook out 
her hair till it rolled in gloomy volumes even to her feet—* there—it 
is my own will!’ and she held it up to the sacrificial steel. 

“Hold!” cried a voice, at the moment, near the door, that shook 
the chapel like a clap of thunder; and Juliet, bursting with a wild 
scream through the circle of priests and nuns, threw herself into the 
arms of the stranger. 

While the monks threatened the intruder with their curses, and 
the sisters fled shrinking to the altar, the knights and men-at-arms 
drew their swords, 

“ Lord of Wildenstein,” cried the baron of Leibenstein, firmly, 
“worse than madman! do you dare at the same instant to insult 
your Saviour and dishonour your enemy? Give up the infatuated 
girl, or I will stab her in your arms!” 

“Tam no madman.” said the young baron, supporting Juliet with 
his left arm, while he waved away the phalanx of foes with his 
right; “hear me but for an instant, and I shall prove to you that I 
mean no outrage either upon God or man. 

“This territory, you are aware, belonged mary centuries ago to 
my ancestors; and it was therefore with more pleasure than surprise 
that I discovered, in the course of some improvements, a subterra- 
neous communication between the castle of Wildenstein and the 
convent of Franenlob. The use I made at first of my knowledge 
was one, I grieve to say, of mere frolic, for which I shall duly pay, 
both in purse and penance, to the holy Saint Ildeganda. But when 
I beheld the damsel of Leibenstein, my heart was changed. I loved 
her. I saw, or imagined, that she deceived herself in supposing that 
she had a call to be the spouse of the church; and by the contri- 
vances of skillful mechanists, who made one of the huge stones of 

the old well serve as a door, so nicely adjusted, that the hand of the 
artificer could not be traced even by father Gottlob, I obtained the 
means of putting ber to the tral. At her visit to Leibenstein, by 
wearing a monkish habit over my armour, and dropping the former 
and closing my visor when necessary, I mingled undetected among 
the crowd of knights and ecclesiastics on the march. Last mght 
my suspicions were fully confirmed. She then saw the world for 
the first time—although only a world of actors selected from my 4} 
own vassals; and I know it to be my duty, as a true son of the 
church, to prevent it from receiving a hand far fitter for that of the 
baron of Wildenstein !’ 

This explanation excited a murmur of surprise, among the throng; 
and the old baron of Leibenstein was observed to sigh deeply, and | 
turn an unloving look upon the statue of Saint Ildeganda. 











/ “Lhavean oath! Ihave anoath!" said he;“away! depart in peace !" 


“ Be it mine to dissolve the oath,” cried the young lord; “if it will 
not unloose, it must be cut in twain. What, bo! for Wildenstein !" 
and the door of the chapel flew open, and discovered the court and 
garden filled with its kmghts and men-at-arms. 

Is it necessary to tell the result? The baron of Leibenstein neither 
_ his oath nor lost his honour; the church was robbed of an un- 
willing bride ; and Wildenstein gained a lovely and devoted wite. In 
leaving the convent, Juliet took with her the beautiful simplicity 
that had shed a halo over her noviciate; and in the course of a long, 
happy, and useful life with her demon lord, realized all the pictures 
with which his successful stratagem had delighted her imagination 
in an humbler sphere. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


NOVEL READING. 

Tue present rage for novels leads us to make a few remarks upon 
the general effects that may arise from the frequent perusal of these 
mublications. There are books of this description, which deserve the 
ower commendation ; and when we meet with characters strug- 
ging with magnanimity under complicated distresses, we may be 
led to think that they are examples worthy of imitation. But 
whether these details are conducive to the advantage of the two sexes 
or not, ought to be fully investgated. As the characters of a man 
and woman ought to be widely different, in like manner their edu- 
cation, which has so strong an influence on their characters, should 
be, in many particulars, totally dissimilar: hence it follows, that 
what is beneficial to the one sex may be detrimental to the other ; 
and this obvious conclusion will assist in solving the question con- 
cerning the advantage or disadvantage of novels, toward forming 
the youthful and inexperienced mind. We are of opinion, that it is 
very desirable for a young man to form an attachment to a virtuous 
woman. Such a passion calls forth the noblest feelings, raises in 
his mind an emulation to make himself worthy of the beloved object, 
and is often the means of inducing him to apply with increased dih- 
gence to any particular profession, business or science, which may 
promote his success in lite. Every sort of reading, therefore, which 
awakens the feelings of virtuous love in his breast, may be safely 
and prudently encouraged. ; ; 

But when we consider a girl, who is just entering into life, with 
a susceptible heart, instead of recommending novels in general to 
her perusal, we would strongly persuade her from readmg them 
Women’s situations are very delicate; ther inclinations, when of 
the purest kind, lead them to wish to please, and to become an object 
of love to one amiable and respectable character of the other sex : to 
one alone their wishes ought to be bounded, and they ever wall be 
sv, in women that are truly sensible. Should we even allow, that 
the generality of novels are written without the least indelicacy, yet 
as their principal subject is love, why should we wish to lead th 
nund to that disposinon which nature is sufficiently ready to supply 
without art?) There is always one hero, on whom the heroime tixes 
her inclination. The gurl who is conversant with this species of 
composition, will expect to find such a hero in the world: the first 
man who pays her any particular attention, will soon make an in 
pression upon her already prepared heart; and she will conclude 
that her partiality is founded on a laudable object. Bat when a man 
is assiduous in his attention, and seems attached, ought she always 
to flatter herself that he is earnest?) He appears to lke her now ; 
will he continue in the same inclination?) May nota little time dis- 
sipate his partiality ? Some other woman may supply her place; or 
if he should remain constant, some pecuniary or prudent considera- 
tion may prevent his making a declaration; or, perhaps, which is a 
still harder case, he may only sport with her feelings. Do not thes 
circumstances, Which happen every day, render it very imprudent 
in women to work themselves up to such a height of enthusiasm tor 
one beloved object, as to preclude the possibility of their listening to an- 
other, who may have the power and inclination to make them happy ? 

A very sensible woman once honesily confessed, that of all the 
books she had ever read, the novel of “Sir Charles Grandison”’ had 
done her most harm. On afnend’s expressing surprise that a publics 
tion, Which set virtue in so amiable a light, should have been pro- 
ductive of harm to a delicate mind, as hers was known to be; she 
replied, that she had perused it before she had mixed in society, and 
that when she was introduced into the world, she expected to have 
found in some lover a character similar to that of Richardson's 
hero; and that for some time, she had been in a state of continual 
disappointment and mortification, which prevented her from accept 
ing several offers that would otherwise have appeared highly ad- 
vantageous and proper. These romantic notions did not leave her 
tll it was too late: “And I have now,” she added, “ the felicity of 
beg an old maid.” 

We are of opinion, that not more than one woman in fifty has it 
in her power to marry the man whom she really would prefer to all 
others. Women are to conceal ther feclings, although they like 
any of the other sex, or they will appear bold, and become objects 
of ridicule; and a lady of delicacy would rather die, than first dis 
close her partiality. 

Such beimg the situation of women, we would recommend them 
to read history in preference to novels, and to cultivate any particu- 
lar pursuit to which their genius leads them. By having their minds 
properly occupied, they will be in less danger of forming romantic 
attachments; or, if they should be caught in the snare unexpectedly, 
and should have fixed their affections where they can meet with no 
return, they may, by calling reason to their aid, have strength of 
mind sufficient to enable them to drive from their thoughts a person 
whom it may be necessary for their peace to think of no more 

" Female Faey 
SELFISHNESS, 

There are some characters who possess an inexpressible charm 
in their manners, a something which attracts our love instantane- 
ously; without wealth, rank or talents, still a dignity hovers round 
them, and ennobles every action. What is it? How shall we define 
it?) Sumply thus:—They have a freedom from selfishness, by some 
extraordinary charter of nature. Though selfishness is the most 
common of all vices, yet such is our sense of its repugnance to 
moral beauty, that we are as much disgusted by those who do not 
conceal it, as if they were exhibiting the seeret sears and deformities 
of their person. Let a man have genius, rank, beauty, fame, and yet 
be selfish, with all these endowments, he is infenor to a mach 


despised quadruped with gold bells tinkling at his neck ? ! 


THE USE OF REPUTATION, 


Fr. Acco!tus d'Aregzo, a celebrated lawyer in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the assistance of his servant, purloined several pieces of | 
meat from a neighbouring butcher's shop. Two of his scholars, of 
doubtful character, were put in prison, as authors of the theft. Ae- 
coltus in vain accused himself: it was thought he did so to reseue 
the young men. When the affair was blown over, and the students 
set at liberty by paying a certain sum, Accoltus brought plain proofs 
that he had been the thief. On being asked why he had committed 
an action so unlike himself, and of which no one would have sus- 
pected him, he replied, that he did it to set in a strong light the ad- 


1] p to me, 


stand that sentiment!” T, 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG LAWYER. 


PRUDENCE AND PRESENCE OF MIND 


Tr I had risen at six this morning, instead of eight, I might have 
had two hours of uninte rrupted stady, which were wasted in sleep 
Knowing what is right, let me pursue it, with promptness and firm- 
Though but thirty, I have a fa- 
mily of dear children to educate. I can fulfil my duty to them only by 


ness—it is the only way to be useful 


the utmost economy, both of time and money. If sickness come— 


as it will—and death finds me without any provision for them, how 


will my last hours be embittered by the reflection, that I have lost 
many a golden opportunity to help them, and that no power can 
recall my loss, or give me a chance to repair it. Let me not lay up 
such sorrow for myself—let me act as my sense dictates, without 
regard to idle inclinations ; and I pray that Providence, who alone 
can give us strength, to help me ip my resolution 

In court to-day why did I turn pale! why did I tremble? why 
did T lose my equanimity, and feel agitated! I was not collected 


and cool. T forgot that externals cannot affect us, and a numerous 
wudience mumidated me, because I was vain enough to think 
more of what they thought, or might think of me, than what was 
my duty, and how T should perform it. Have firmness and courage 


You 


ean stand still, and collect your mind with deliberate and inflexible 


to be calm, sober, steady and thoughtful in all emergencies 


perseverance in any situation, whether in battle or in crowds, in 


danger or in circles of fashion. Whatever others may think of you, 


regard it not—whether they despise or admire, flatter or hiss you, 


you have only to do your duty in the best manner you can, and uf 
you do it well, care not for the consequence 
How fine and applicable is Milton's description of Abdiel 
* Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable faults, unmov'd, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unternfy'd, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single From amidst them, forth he passed, 
Long way, through hostile s« orns, Which he sustained 
Supenor, nor of violence feared aught ; 
And, with retorted scorn, his back he turn’d 
On those proud tow'rs, to swift destruction doom'd.” 


TO PLEASE IN CONVERSATION 
A man may be very elegant, sprightly, eloqueat and witty m 
conversation—full of anecdote, 


and even interesung, and yet not 


please ; while another without wit, elegance, « loquence, sprighth 
ness or much anecdote, will win the atlections of every body. The 
first one excites admiration without touching the heart—he talks 
for himself only, and selfishnesss always betrays itself, and is not 
thinks well of others 
Remember, in conversing, always to listen to 


tolerated easily The other one is humble 
and little of himself 


others with complacency 


DESPONDENCY 
Thad felt the pangs of bitter disappointment. Twas reduced 
precisely to that state of feeling which forees us to the agonizing 
conclusion, that life is nothing but a journey of sadness and sor- 
row, in which even the triumphs of the traveller over one difficulty 
is succeeded only by difficulty I walked into the fields to gather 


consolation from nature It was winter—the wind was plereing, 
the sky was dreary, the leaf was fallen, and the flowers were dead 
The face of the lands« Ipe prese nted nothing but gloom 

The poignancy of the heart's sickness was increased by the 
howling of a dog, which some unfeeling wretch had left tied toa 
tree, in the deserted field. I released him, and his joy, « xpressed by 
gently licking my hand, gave to my bosom the first pleasing sensa 
tion. I thought then, that life might afford some joys, and I said to 
myself, if to do good to a dog give me relief, in the most de pressed 
state of my spirits, T will seek to do good to men. I will perform the 
duties of brother, father, husband, frend end citizen with industry — 
I will enlighten my understanding by study, that, with the aid of 
knowledge, I may do something to ameliorate the condition of 
man; and T will call on him, from whom alone springs wisdom, to 
uid and support me in the tasks of life. These ideas elevated my 
hope, and imspired me with courage; and, in looking around me, 
even the sky that was dreary, and the flowers that were dead, gave 
me consolation, by veminding me that there is a providence in all 


things. Thus itis that fancy makes us sad, and then makes us happy 


THE SEAL OF LOVE 
It is not in the power of the tongue to describe, nor can the 
imagination conceive, how sweet and irresistible have been the 
origin and progress of our loves. Suffice it to say, that we saw 
talked, and we 


rosy colour of health on my cheek, and I 


one another, we walked tovether—she pe reeived 
that exercise raised the 
saw the breezes play in her beautiful locks, and sport among her 
thin and translucent robes. If by accident I touched her hand, it 
instantly trembled; but it conveyed directly through my whole 


frame the lke tremulous vibration We suspected that our hearts 


beat exactly to one and the same sensation, and it was proved 
almost to certainty by one of those dear little ways which love 
always adopts to make itse!f first understood. She was re ading the 
; and, pomting to 


a verse full of affection and expressive of love, she held the book 


poems of Mrs. Robinson, in the midst of company 


before her face so as to conceal it, and, pouting out her little red 





hiy said, “do you under- 
looking close to the book, as if to reau 
How that kiss 


mn the shape of a kiss, she ar 


it, met her lp and kissed it, for the first time 


i- | 
vantages of a well-established character. 1 | thrills through my frame even at this distant day! 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SIRTY 
Presentation at the papal court—-pilgrims going to vespers—performance 
of the miserere— Tarpein rock—the Forum—palace of the Casars— 

Coliseum, 

I Have been presented to the pope this morning, in company | 
with several Americans—Mr Mrs. Gray, of Boston, Mr 
Atherton and daughters, and Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, and Mr 
Mayer, of Baltimore. With the latter gentleman, I arrived rather | 
late, and found that the rest of the party had been already received, i 


and 


and that his holiness was giving audience, at the moment, to some 
Russian ladies of rank. Bishop England, of Charleston, however, | 
was good enough to send in once more, and, in the course of a few 
minutes, the chamberlain in waiting announced to us that J/ Padre 
Santo would receive us. ‘The ante-room was a picturesque and 
rather peculiar scene. Clusters of priests, of different rank, were 
scattered about in the corners, dressed in a variety of splendid cos- 
tumes, white, crimson and ermine, one or two monks, with their 
picturesque beards and flowing dresses of gray or brown, were 
standing near one of the doors, in their habitually humble attitudes, 
two gentlemen mace-bearers guarded the door of the entrance to 
the pope's presence, their silver batons under their arms, and their 
open-breasted cassocks covered with fine lace ; the deep bend of 
the window was occupied by the American party of ladies, in the 
required black veils, and around the outer door stood the helmeted 
guard, a dozen stout men at arms, forming a forcible contrast to 
the mild faces and priestly company within 

The mace-bearers lifted the curtam, and the pope stood before 
us, ina small plain room. The Insh priest who accompanied us 
prostrated himself on the floor, and kissed the embroidered slipper, 
and Bishop England hastily knelt and kissed his hand, turning to || 
present us as he rose. His holiness smiled, and stepped forward, | 
with a gesture of his hand, as if to prevent our kneeling, and, as | 
the bishop mentioned our names, he looked at us and nodded 
smilingly, but without speaking to us. Whether he presumed we 
did not speak the language, or whether he thought us too young to 
answer for ourselves, he confined his inquiries about us entirely to 
the good bishop, leaving me, as I had wished, at letsure to study 
his features and manner. [t was easy to conceive that the father 
of the catholic church stood before me, but T could searcely realize 
that it was a sovereign of Europe, and the temporal monarch of 
millions. Tle was dressed in a long vesture of snow-white flannel, 
buttoned together in front, with a large erimson velvet cape over 
his shoulders, and band and tassels oF silver cloth hanging from 
beneath. A small white skull-eap covered the crown of his head, | 
and his hair, shivhtly grizzled, fell straight towards a low forehead, 
expressive of good-nature merely. A large emerald on his finger, 
and slippers wrought in gold, with a cross on the instep, completed 
his dress. Ilis face is heavily moulded, but unmarked, and ex 
pressive mainly of sloth and kindness , his nose is uncommonly 
large, rather pendant than prominent, and an incipient double chin, 
slightly hanging cheeks, and eyes, over which the lids drop, as if in 
sleep, at the end of every sentence, confirm the general impression 
of his presence—that of an indolent and good old man. His in- | 
quiries were principally of the catholic chureh in Baltumore, (men- 
tioned by the bishop as the city of Mr. Mayer's residence,) of its 
processions, its degree of state, and whether it was recognised by 
the government. At the first pause in the conversation, his holi- 
ness smiled and bowed, the Insh priest prostrated himself again | 
and kissed his foot, and, with a blessing from the father of the | 
church, we retired 

Of the three reigning monarchs of Europe to whom T have now 
been presented, there is not one whose natural dignity and per- 
sonal fitness for his station have impressed me, in any degree, like 
that of our own venerable president. I have approached the for- 
mer through guards and masters of ceremony, with all the splendid 
paraphernalia of regal palaces around, themselves in the unposing 
dress of monarchs, standing in the sanctuaries of history and asso- 
ciation. [called upon the latter without even sending up my name, 
introduced by the son of one of his friends, in the searce finished 
government house of a new republic, and found him im the midst 
of his family, hardly recovered from a severe illness. The circum- 
stances were all in favour of the former, but I think the most 
bigoted follower of kings would find something in the simple man- 
ners and stern dignity of the gray old * chieftain,” that would im- 
press him far more than the state of allthe monarchs of christendom 


On the evening of holy Thursday, as I was on my way to St 
Peter's, to hear the miserere once more, I overtook the procession || 
of the pilgrims going up to vespers. The men went first in couples, 
following a cross, and escorted by gentlemen penitents covered 
conveniently with sackcloth, their eyes, peeping through two holes, 
and their well-polished boots beneath, beg the only indications 
by which their penance could be betrayed to the world. The pil- i} 
grims themselves, perhaps a hundred in all, were the dirtiest col- 
lection of beggars imaginable, distinguished from the lazars in the 
street, only by a long staff with a faded bunch of flowers attached 
to it, and an oil-cloth cape stitched over with scallop shells. Be- 
hind came the female pilgrims, and these were led by the first la- | 
dies of rank in Rome. It was really curious to see the mixture of 
humility and pride. There were, perhaps, fifty ladies of all ages, 
from sixteen to fifty, walking each between two filthy old women, 
who supported themselves by her arms, while near them, on either 
side of the procession, followed their splendid equipages, with nu- 
merous servants, in livery, on foot, as jf to contradict to the world 


| hight is scarce more intense 
! | 
der obelisk and embracing crescents of colonnade, lay spread out 


| Forum 


| the mode * to go to the Coliseum by moonlight.” 





their temporary degradation. The lady penitents, unlike the gen- 


ance among them ; and it was inconceivable, to me, how the gay, | 


thoughtless, fashionable creatures I had met in the most luxurious 
drawing-rooms of Rome, could be prevailed upon to become a part 
in such a ridiculous parade of humility. The chief penitent, who 
carried a large, heavy crucifix at the head of the procession, was 
the Princess 
that is gay and pleasure-loving in Rome. 
girls of eighteen or twenty, walked at her side, carrying lighted 
candles, of four or five feet in length, in broad daylight, through 
the streets ! 


Her two nieces, elegant 


he 1 
The procession crept slowly up to the church, and I left them 


kneeling at the tomb of St. Peter, and went to the side chapel, to 
listen to the miserere. ‘The choir here is said to be inferior to that 
in the Sistine chapel, but the circumstances more than make up for 
the difference, which, after all, it takes a nice ear to detect. I could 
not but congratulate myself, as I sat down upon the base of a pil- 
lar, in the vast aisle, without the chapel where the choir were 
chanting, with the twilight gathering in the lofty arches, and the 
candles of the various processions creeping to the consecrated se- 
pulebre from the distant parts of the church. It was so ditherent 
in that crowded and suffocating chapel of the Vatican, where, fine 
as was the music, | vowed positively never to subject myself to 
such annoyance again 

It had become almost dark, when the last candle but one was ex- 
tinguished in the symbolical pyramid, and the first almost painful 
note of the miserere wailed out into the vast church of St. Peter 


For the next half hour, the kneeling hsteners, around the door of | 


The 


the chapel, seemed spell-bound in their motionless attitudes 


darkness thickened, the hundred lamps at the far-off sepulchre of | 
the saint, looked like a galaxy of twinkling points of fire, almost | 
| lost in the distance, and from the now perfectly obscured choir, 


conceivably plaintive and affecting. The power, the mingled 
mournfulness and sweetness, the inpassioned fulness, at one mo- 
ment, and the lost, shrieking wildness of one solitary voice, at an- 
other, carry away the soul hke a whirlwind. I never have been so 
moved by any thing. It is not in the scope of language to convey 
an idea to another of the effect of the miserere 


It was not tll several minutes after the music had ceased, that 


the dark figures rose up from the floor about me. As we approach- | 


ed the door of the church, the full moon, about three hours risen, 
poured broadly under the arches of the portico, inundating the 
whole front of the lofty dome with a flood of light, such as falls 


only on Italy. There seemed to be no atmosphere between. Day- 


1s definitely to the eve as at noon, and the two famous fountains 
shot up their clear waters to the sky, the moonlight streaming 


' through the spray, and every drop as visible and bright as a diamond 


I got out of the press of carriages, and took a by-street along the 
Tiber, to the Coliseum. Passing the Jews’ quarter, which shuts at 
dark by heavy gates, | found myself near the Tarpeian rock, and enter- 
ed the Forum, behind the ruins of the temple of Fortune. I walked 
toward the palace of the Cwsars, stopping to gaze on the columns, 
spot, where | now saw 
It checks the blood at 
There was 


whose shadows have fallen on the same 
them, for sixteen on seventeen centuries. 
one’s heart, to stand on the spot and remember it 


| not the sound of a footstep through the whole wilderness of the 


I traversed it to the arch of Titus ina silence, which, 
with the majestic ruins around, seemed almost supernatural —the 
mind was left so absolutely to the powerful associations of the place 
Ten minutes more brought me to the Coliseum. Its gigantic 
walls, arches on arches, almost to the very clouds, lay half im sha 
dow, half im light, the ivy hung trembling, in the might air, from be- 
tween the cracks of the ruin, and it looked hike some mighty wreck 
I entered, and a hundred voices announced to me the 
I had forgotten that it was 


ina desert 
presence of half the fashion of Rome 


dancing and laughing about the arena where thousands of chris- 
tians had been torn by wild beasts, for the amusement of the em- 
perors of Rome ; where gladiators had fought and died; where the 
sands beneath their feet were more eloquent of blood than any other 
spot on the face of the earth—and one sweet voice proposed a 
dance, and another wished she could have music and supper, and 
the solemn old arches re-echoed with shouts and laughter. ‘The 
travestie of the thing was amusing. I mingled in the crowd, and 
found acquaintances, of every nation, and an hour | had devoted to 
romantic solitude and thought passed away perhaps quite as agree- 
ably, in the nonsense of the most thoughtless triflers im society 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOHWN NEAL. 


NUMPER POUR. 


Tue next publication which Mr. Neal laid before the public, was | 
(in 1818) the * Battle of Niagara,” a poem without notes, by Jehu 
O'Cataract, Esq., author of **Keep Cool, &c.” * Goldau, or the | 


Maniac Harper,” another poem, was published in the same volume, 
« Jehu O'Cataract” was the name given to Neal by the Delphian 
Club of Baltimore, a club of which Paul Allen, General Bynd, the 


| Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Judge Breckenridge, Neal, and other distin 


guished men, were then members. The name was no bad charac- 
teristic of Neal's impetuosity and stormful temperament ; and it was 
so very appropriate, that he feared it would cling to him through 
life unless he adopted it himself. Hence, he unfortunately fastened 
this ludicrous appellation to the title-page of serious poems, so that 


tlemen, walked in their ordinary dress I had several acquaint. | 


, at whose weekly soirees and balls assemble all 


| poured, in ever-varying volume, the dirge-like music, in notes in- | 


The immense square, with its slen- | 


Here they were | 


| poem, from the profusion and exaggeration of metaphor, was a se- 
| rious or a burlesque performance. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1819, and for “* Jehu O’Cataract,” was substituted “John 
Neal :” but what this edition lost in the eccentricity of title, was 
more than made up in the eccentricity of a preface of sixty-seven 
pages. This preface is one of the strangest and most amusing out- 
givings of Neal. It criticizes and lauds Niagara, descants upon 
poetry at large, denounces and exposes the reviewers, demands a 
| reading, and in truth, is full of interesting dissertations on matters 
and things in general. I must give you a few extracts. Speaking 
of his own poein he says :-— 

“ I know its faults; they are innumerable and great. It has no 
calm, tranquil prettiness of character. It is no neutral. Itis poe- 
try, Or, itis the most outrageous nonsense; one or the other it 

I have written enough to show what! could do, if I 
IT have no idea of mincing the matter—there is poetry in 
my veins—I know there is.” 

All this is exceedingly modest, to be sure, in modern estimation, 
and strikes rather oddly on a modern ear; but if any man in our 
country has a mght to be vain, it is the writer of the paragraphs 


must be. 
pleased 


above, after accomplishing what he had accomplished in so short a 
tume, and under such appalling difficulties. A proper degree of self- 
confidence is necessary in every man, and not unfrequently those 
who are loudest in declaiming against vanity, have the greatest 
quantity stifled within their own bosoms, there struggling for utter- 
ance. However, [ shall not undertake to be the apologist of over- 
weening vanity, though I believe there is no man who has a higher 
order of intellect than his fellow-man, unconscious of the value of 
the possession ; amd it would not be difficult to fortify by classical 
authority, vanity of the most assuming order, for the pages of 
Cicero are brightened with visions of immortality. Horace has 
said, * Non Ego ohibo, nec stygia cohibebor unda.”’ Ovid concludes 
his Metamorphoses with, 

* Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, 

Nec poterit perrum, nec edax abolere vetustas “ig 
and Martial says : 

“Hie est quem legis, ille quem requiris, 

Notus in orbe—martialis -” 
to say nothing of the * Inveniam riam, aut faciam™ of Bacon. But 
to return, Mr. Neal gives the following account of the manner and 
time in which Niagara was written, which may be relied upon as 
strictly accurate : 

“On the seventeenth of June, 1817, I heard that a friend of mine 
was going to England. I was, at that very moment, publishing a 
book here, (in Baltimore,) and it struck me, that if | could manage 
to publish another there, I should have two chances, instead of one, 
of escaping what the critics very properly call **d——n.” So, though 
my friend was expected to sail every day, I sat myself down to the 
job. By noon of the twentieth, having employed three days upon 
it, I had written over and over again, enough to count, reckoning 
broken-backed ones and all, nearly eight hundred lines. I then had 
a short reprieve, the vessel would not go for three days—or rather, 
my fnend would not arrive for three days ; so, I undertook to revise 
it. On the twenty-third at noon, having employed six days upon the 
whole business, the Battle of Niagara was completed, scoring eight 
hundred ard fifty-four lines, superficial measure ; two copies were 
Goldau was thown into another shape, augmented to 
and a large number of small 


taken of it 
about four hundred and fifty lines 
poems were copied from manuscript, and revised for the London 
press. In that state the book went to London. My friend was 
authorized to sell it—if he could. He could not sell it. * * * * * * 
Some critics saw it there, and spoke warmly of it, but recommend- 
ed, very judiciously, a revision.” 

“The poem was brought back, and thrown aside for sometime 
When I had nothing else to do, however, I sometimes took it up— 
in the winter of 1817—18, after a day of most intense and horrible 
application, to a work in which I was then engaged, (the index to 
Niles’s Register,) and added some few lines here and there” * * * 
“Tt is no merit in me to compose rapidly ; I claim no praise for it 
I wish I could move more slowly, less capriciously, but I cannot 
Had I a dozen hands, I could keep them al! employed, when I am 
writing poetry.” 

«One night after having worn myself into a state of comfortable 
stupidity, over the work I have once before alluded to, (the Index,) 
I had taken out my poem, as I often did, (for I suppose I have 
written it over thirty times at least) to weave in a few more lines, 
when a thonght struck me. I was poor. I had a scheme in view 
at the time, which might place me in a situation to pursue a course 
of severe and laborious study, to which I had devoted myself ; but 
if it failed, I determined upon this : to finish Niagara and Goldau— 
to commit them to memory—prepare my self for the purpose—go to 
Philadelphia—(that being the * Athens of Amenca”™)—assume some 
other name, to hide my mortification if I were discomfited and 
there recite wt publickly.”’ * * * * 

“I did all this—I was disappointed in my first scheme ; had no- 
thing to depend upon, to keep me from starving, except I chose to 
write myself to death. This determined me. I went to Philadelphia, 
issumed the name of George E. Percival: and with, the utmost dif- 
ficulty, succeeded in procuring a room, after a week of disappoint- 
ment and delay, during which time I found but two men, who seem- 
ed justly sensible of the elevated rank to which Philadelphia is en- 
titled in the republic. ** * * At length, however, I was persuaded 
to hire Mr. Renshaw’s room, although an accident had recently 
happened at the Washington-hall, while Mr. French was singing, 
which, it was supposed, might prevent the timid and misinformed 
from attending. But of the contrary | was assured by the proprie- 
tor of the house: he informed me, that he had since let it to Mr 
Incledon, or the musical glass-man, I forget which—I only remem- 


many an ill-judging reader would be puzzled to decide whether the !! ver that he told me the latter performed every night—might after 




















. 
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up the Mechanics-hali, where he exhibited every night, as I had 
reason to suppose too, to overflowing houses, “ Indeed, the rea- 
son why I could not get a place, was because they were all taken 
up by rope-dancers, jugglers and vaulters &c. &c. who are all 
crowded, I suppose, to suffocation, by the * Athenians.’ ” 

“T was advised to print bills and stick them up at the corners of 
the streets, but poor as I was, I was a little too proud for that I 
would as soon have mounted a stage and tumbled about like a 
mountebank with lables on my hat. * It won't take,” said a gentle- | 
man to me, ‘unless you make a show with the bills.” I did not be- 
lieve him—I had too good an opinion of the Philadelphians: but | 
he knew them better, I have found out that. Well, I advertised in 
all the papers—gave ezfracts in some three or four, (perhaps, how- 
ever, that is the reason of the catastrophe.) had my tickets printed, 
and distributed among several highly respectable booksellers: went 
to my lodging, and having nothing else to do, threw myself upon 
the bed—fell asleep—don't laugh, reader—I awoke exactly at 
the moment—hurried in the full possession of all my faculties, I 
verily believe ; for though I wonder how I could have had the as- 
surance to appear before a Philadelphia audience, creatures of such 
refined taste—such exquisite sentiment, and all that—then I felt 


about as easy (though I never so much as “spoke a piece” in public) 
as I should now in haranguing my own grandmother; and so, to 
end this narrative, I arrived at the room. How many of these lite 
rati—these Philadelphians—these American Athenians, think you, 
I found assembled! Not one! not one, by Julius Casar, not one!” 
* * * “ Such expectations as [had formed. I even advertised, that 
I should have a crowded house, that he (Mr. Renshaw) could sell 
‘nearly a hundred tickets in his own household ;’ that the room 
could accommodate three hundred persons—I even advertised, 


heaven forgive me, that ‘ no more than tivo hundred tickets could be 
sold ’—and faith! I believe the terms of the agreement were reli- | 
though I do not know, for the very next | 


giously complied with 
day, I left Philadelphia; have not been there since, and never 
mean to go, if there be any way on earth to get round it. 

“There is another thing, too, for I ought to do justice to the 
‘ Athenians,’ that ought not to be omitted. When I arrived at Mr. | 
Renshaw’s, instead of finding the room illuminated and prepared, | 
found it in total darkness; not a candle lighted: some half a dozen 
remarkably genteel young men appeared arranged about it, as if to 


stare at me ; but they were genteel enough to stop that business, 
without a particular request, for | was in no very agreeable hu- 
I spoke to one of the servants, ‘why is not the room pre- 
pared?’ * Nobody come, sir; no tickets sold,’ said he with a de- 
lightful grin—I shall remember it to my dying day. * Where is 
your master!’ ‘Gone out, sir.’ I was very angrv, I must confess, 
and am not sorry now that his master was ‘gone out.’ I meant 
to have seen him the next day, but the next day I left the city, | 
Since then, I have thought it possible that among 


mour. 


hope for ever 
so many admirers of wild beasts, philosophy, conjurers, &c. Kc. as 
Philadelphia is crowded with, some person might have been dis- 
posed to see a poet; and that, each supposed it a hoax, when he 


” 


arrived at the mansion-house and saw no room prepared 
After this amusing history of * Niagara,” the reader may not be 
uninterested in knowing something more of the poem. The critics 
of the day, among whom Paul Allen was conspicuous, spoke of it 
with enthusiasm or coldness, as they were gifted with the poetic | 
temperament. Allen, after many of the warmest plaudits, objected 
to it as too rich, too gorgeous, too magnificent, and as over abun- 
dant in poetry. He avers that * the poet is most of a poet when 
he thinks himself the least of one.” 
jections to a poem, they are in this case founded in justice. The 
There is 


Now, strange as are the ob- 


descriptions are too rich, too humorous, too exhilarating 
too much of description and too little of narration to make the 
poem popular. The visions of the poet are so vivid and stirring, 
that the reader is not carried along, but hurried along—driven 
along from beauty to beauty, ull even beauty becomes fatiguing, 
and the mind seeks for repose. The metaphors, the poetical ima- 
gery is clustered too thickly together 
gold-leaf enough, in the little volume to be beaten out into a folio 
There is enough description of American scenery to make an epic 


There ts poetry enough, | 


of a dozen books. A shrewd entic has sand —* It is a monster in 
fine writing’’—and yet has added with equal truth, * there is no 
grand or awful object in American scenery, which has not arrested 
his attention, and raised up within him correspondent struggles and 
workings of soul. He has an eye peculiarly formed for the dim, 
the distant, the rapid, the magnificent.” * * * * “He has the 
art of making his reader forget that he is in his own lolling chair, 
and over his old fireplace, and of placing him dewn in the scene 
which he undertakes to represent.” * * * * * His words burn 
His range of language ['] 1s very limited, but what he possesses is 
I can copy but an extract for you. The first 
It 1s an apostrophe to 


of the purest gold.” 
is very characteristic of the whole poem 
our country and Niagara 


** Home of the waters! where ther strength 
Rolls in vnmeasurable length | 
Or, tumbling from thee cloudy thrones, 
As thundering from a battlement, 
With marshal hymning, like the tones 
Of battle shout, by warrior sent.— 
Go, rioting in foam and spray, 
With rambow-streamers o er their way, 
Beneath the precipice they've rent ; 
Evulting—as they burst their cloud— 
As high—as dazzling—and as loud 
As sheets of ght, in ther descent | 
Through midnight's parting firmament.” | 
There is not, in the English language, a more splendid description | 
of our rivers and magnificent cataract. Some of the metaphors | 


are sublime, but there is too much poetry in the piece. The repre- 


| bly deduce from it ts totally wrong 


rainbow-streamers, exulung as sheets of light, ete., 1s all highly 
poetic, exceeding beauuful, but over-abundant in metaphor, and too 
gorgeous to be appreciated even by a poet on a single perusal 


| The extract is a specimen of the great beauties and faults of this 
| offering to the muses 


*Goldau” is a less ambitious and more beautiful poem. The 
narration there, is often of surpassing beauty, and is not second to 
Scott or Byron. That part of ut which is mere narration is the 
most attractive and interesting, for when the harper is kindled with 


| . 
poetic enthusiasm, the same faults are prominent as in Niagara 


The story is a simple one. A harper of Switzerland sees his na- 
tive village desolated by an avalanche, becomes a mamiac, wanders 
about, tells his story—and every thing he sees reminds hun of the 
destruction of all he loved. Mrs. Hemans, in her ** Cresseutius,” 
has struck upon the same idea, and in tle same metre 

In the second edition of Niagara and Goldau, among many mis 
cellaneous pieces, was published a tragedy, called “Otho.” No 
criticism or notice of mine can be so interesting as one I shall give 
you from the lamented and distinguished Dr. Godman. ‘This gen- 
tleman was an intimate companion and friend of Mr Neal when a 
student of medicine in Baltimore; and it 1s said by those who know, 


that Mr. Neal exerted no small influence im communicating to him 


night—to crowded rooms ;” and I knew that a fire-eater had fitted 1 sentation of Niagara, tumbling from its cloudy throne, rioting with | 


a portion of that energy and enthusiasin that so much distinguished 
j 


him in after life 
“There can be but one opinion of the merits of Otho, It exhi 
bits the strength of an active and enthusiastic mind— excites to all 


the sublimity of feeling and interest, every faculty of the soul. It 


gives us emotion without permitting us to know why—it forces us 


to feel and think—it carries us beyond ourselves, vet the feelings it 
awakens are the worst of our nature, and the moral we impercept: 


Pride rmmeasurable, ambition 





unbounded, feelings warped to madness, false ideas of greatness, 
and forced (although sublime) mysteriousness of sentiment, though 


capable of affording display to a great poetical genius, can never be 


| atoned for in their ill effects by his poetry or dramatic excellence 


We can sympathize with him in some degree of his pride—we may 


be inspirited by the tone of his expressions—but we must feel dis- 


gusted with a being who 1s so mad as to become the enemy of al 
the world, because his birth was illegitimate. He was acknowledged 
great, even as he could most wish, in battle and bloodshed. He 
felt himself beloved, yet sought not to obtain or secure what he 


It he be 


not as much a devil as Milton's, lus equal is to be sought only among 


valued, because he became mad—because he was a tool 


the devils of another world.” 

It is a fact, that the author has no need of apologizing for his 
originality. It is evident that he embodies his own conceptions, 
and describes many emotions he has hiunself felt or magined. He 


has used some well-known materials, but we feel no more disposed 
1) 


| to complain of this than we do when we see excellent stone or 


timber wrought into beautiful statuary or architecture, bv an inven- 
tive artist rather than by a dullmechame. The poetry has faults 
The prese rvation of 


unity, the sentiments (preface) concerning ghosts, and the opinions 


let those seek them who are fond of them 


| of death upon the stage, are admirable and imcontrovertible. But 


| the time for supernatural machinery is almost gone—I trust it will 


be very shortly gone for ever, with German cabala and mysticism, 
to oblivion long since well merited.” 

“Johnson did dash on what was great and established, like the 
eagle or the lion, in consciousness of strength, and hke them he 
mangled or crippled many that he did not totally destroy It is 
perfectly just and in high spirit to attempt the restoration of what 
he has, in very vamty of strength, attempted to overturn, Yet 
Johnson has many enemies, or enviers, because he was Johnson 
because he outstr pped, outshone, and vanquished opposition, be- 
cause he finally rode im his triumphal chariot with the eaptives of 
many nations chamed to his wheel. ‘This envy was not felt in the 
instance of Otho. The author of that is lifted too much above 
such a feeling.” 

“Tt is natural enough that a man of taste and a scholar should 
feel the improprieties of Shakspeare, and be indignant at what are 
frequently mummeries and folly. Shakspeare is not to be blamed for 
this—he wrote in rude times for a rude people, and was an unletter 
ed man. The fault is im the extravagance of his admirers—the 
sickliness of fashionable taste Vet, with all his faults and extra 
vagances, his plays are worth infinitely more than all the Corsairs, 
Laras, Charles de Moors, Bertrams, Manfreds, ete , in a moral pomt 
of view, that ever may or can be written. His great, that is, his 
villain-heroes, command a peculiar admiration ; but it ts an admira 





tion linked to a detestation of their crimes—an abhorrence of their 


principles The heroes of the melo-dramatic school clothe the 
most detestable sentiments ina splendid dress; they act like sava 
ges who have been once slightly refined, and then returned to thear 
original modes of living, imspire their admurers with a love of false 
greatness and diabolical pride; commit every crime that nature re 
i,i 


volts at, and die—as none but dogs should die. I hope their day is 


passing rapidly away, and that the present generation may live to 
the ume when the ** Comedies Carmoyantes,” and the * Tragedies 
Allemandes,” shall live only for contempt, if they are ever recol- 
lected.” 

I have given you this criticism, from the pen of Dr. Godman, 
because whatever comes from his pen 1s interesting, and is likely 
to be just. He takes notice of the singular preface to Otho, in 
which Mr. Neal justifies the short time he has taken for the whole 
business of the play, from the commencement to the catastrophe, 
only twenty-four hours—thus regarding what Dr. Johnson derided, 
the preservation of the unities. ‘The reader will remember that 
Dr. Godman’s criticism was written when but a student, and before 
he bad obtained his brillant reputation s— 


| 


| 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


BOOK TABLE. 


NEW PERIODICAL, BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE.—At the benefit festi- 
val, which was given in this city on the return of Mr. Payne, he de 
clared that it was the darling ebyect of his ambition to be of use to his 
native country. He added that he should seck for an opportunity of 
doing her service; and that he trusted the place of his birth, which 
had welcomed him so affectionately, would not find him backward 
in returning the testimonial. Since then, all have looked with some 
interest to the course Mr. Payne might take with regard to his fu 
ture career. He has at length made known his election. He has 
announced a gigantic project, the very aun at which proves that his 
proles-iONS Were siicc4r 

Most of our readers are already aware of the purpose to which we 
allude. It has been before the public some days, and acedent has 
prevented our mentioning it se carly as some others. [tis a plan 
for the publication in London of a weekly journal, to be sustamed 
by the combined talent of America and England; which, while it 
upholds the interests of our country in the metropolis of the world, 
may at the same time convey to both sides of the Atlantic the most 
authentic intelligence upon every subject most utteresting to either 
The work is to be printed in the best style, and on the finest paper; 
its size to be the largest octave, and to contain two and thirty 
pages weekly, thus forming tour volumes a year: the price ten dollars 
per annum, which is to be called for three weeks alter a sufficient 





number of persons s all have sent in their names, to msure the ex 
penses, Which, necessarily must be very great. ‘The matter, as we 
understand, is to be entirely orginal 

The only objection we have heard offered to any part of the 

7. > 

Pus, however, Mr. Payne does not state 
as positively settled. We hope, however, he will not alter a. It 
has both novelty and appropriateness; and itis nothmg against a 


scheme, is to the name 


naine that every body has not always becn tanuharwihiat. We re 

member what complaints there were against Der Mreischutz, when 
the opera came out: there was the same puzzle with some concern. ng 
the new novel, Misserimus ; and people are generally unpelled to 
laugh at words of an unusual sound, which they do not uumediately 
comprehend, But a moment's thought will set all at rest in the 
present instance, The name should be pronounced, we beheve, 
yam veehan Neemah, and ina Hote to chap. xiv. v. 5 of Genesis, 
in the quarto edition of Bagster’s comprehensive bible, we find it 
thus explained, in reference to the cup found im Benjanun's sack, 
where Joseph bids the steward to follow lis brethren, and to ask 
Is not this il 

In the Bast 
ancent tradition, that there was a ctr which possessed the strange 


them, in which my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed 


ve dirineth/ observes the annotator, “ there is an 
property of representing im it the whele werid, and all the things 
which were then dot ru The cup ws called Jami Jemsheed, * the 
cup of Jemsheed, a very ancient hing of Persia; and they say that 
it was discovered, filled with the clixu of ummortality, when dig 
ming to lay the foundations of Persepolis. The Persian poets are full 
of allusions to this cup, which they style Jam Johan nima, the cup 
showing the universe; and tort they asembe all the prosperity of their 
ancient monarchs. Many of the Mahoumedan princes and gover 
nors affect sull to have information by means of a cup. Now, though 
itis not probable that Joseph practisedd ivimation, yet, according to 
the superstition of Lhose tithes, Supernatural intluence miuyslit be attn 
buted to Ais ¢ up; abd as the Whole transaction was inte nded to de 
ceive his brethren, he might as well atieet divination by the cup, as 
affect that they had stolen at Thus far the story; and a lighly 
poetical story itis; and its application in the case now under con 


' 
ast unlikely 


sideration, we think, a very fortunate one, nor in the ! 


to become popular, a8 soon as our ears and tongues pet used to its 
eastern sound, which, nehtly uttered, iseatremely soft end musical 
But th 


prise, is the plan upon which itis to be conducted, and this 1s alto 


pontet much greater importance in the proposed enter 
gether new. One would have thought it nopossible at this ume of 
day, to have bit upon a project of the sort, which had no precedent ; 
but in the present scheme this has been accomplished. It seems so 
obvious, too, that we can searcely help wondering how ut should 
have escaped every one ull now; especially during tmes when 
something of the sort has been so much wanted. In this opimon, 
all our leading papers agree with us. “ The plan,” says the Amencan, 
‘which os certainly novel, we should think both feasible and every 
way entitled to countenance “Hf carned into full effect and ably 
conducted, as we have no doubt it will be,” observes the Evening 
Post, “it seems to us likely to be favourably received in England, 
remarks the 
practicable, 


as well as in our own country * The enterprise, 


Couner and Enquire r ma magnificent one, certainly 
we should think, and which all must wish to see suceeed; but tte 
practicability and suceess will depend on the avidity with which it i 
patronized by an Amernecan publ Mr. Payne's subsenption list 
will shortly solve the question whether he has stepped in advance 
of the age in which he lives, or hit upon a plan which the enterpris 
ing spirit of the times will enable him to carry into successful ope 

ration.” “In a recent visit to New-York,” states the Providence 
Journal, “we gathered from Mr. Payne, the plan and scope of the 
proposed work; and we may say, that, if earned out ag projected, 
it will be unequalled, im interest, extent and usejulness; and Mr 
Payne's trends here, and elsewhere, wil find, that wu lending their 
names to the encouragement of the work, they will be contributing 
to their mental enjoyment, in an eminent degree.” 

With these opimons, we heartily concur. We have not room to 
enter so fully as we could wish into our reasons for doing so; but 
we adviee our readers to send to the bookstore of Messrs. Bliss & 
Wadsworth, number two hundred and five Broadway, where they 
can obtain, and that without paying any thing for it, whet the Post 
terms, “a well-written prospectus, explaining the desygn of the work, 
and the manner in which it is proposed to conduct it.” But to those 
who have not leisure to do this, it may not be amiss to repeat a 
summary of the leading points of the prospectus, from one of our 
morning papers, where it is stated that “the principal objects sought 
to be attained, in reference to America, are, to provide a depository 
where orginal literary productions from Amencan and English wii- 


| ters may appear side by side, and thus create a competition which 


shall have a favourable influence on our literature; to supply a vehi- 
cle in which the intellectual interests of America nay be upheld; to 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











amt 

make American books and authors known in Europe; to commu- 
nicate readily and extensively our discoveries in the sciences and 
mechanical arts; to refute misrepresentations of our country by 
ignorant and mendacious tourists, and from other sources, before 
they have time to take root; to give an opportunity for questions to 
be asked and answers to be obtained, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
on subjects of importance, in the way long practised by the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in England—thus affording a medium of constant 
communication between the learned and the gifted of the old and 
new world; and to afford an exchange of the earliest and most au- 
thentic intelligence on all but political and commercial subjects, be- 
tween the two countries. The objects in view referring to the other 
side of the Atlantic, are, to provide opinions upon productions and 
events, entirely uninfluenced by party or local prejudices; to afford 
Europeans the means of correct information as to the results of the 
great political experiments now in progress in this country, and to 
which they are looking with intense interest; to supply the neces- 
sary information to persons desiring to emigrate hither from abroad ; 
and to convey to artists and lovers of the drama the unvarnished 
truth concerning the value set on their countrymen who may have 
become known to us. The leading and most important aim, how- 
ever, is one in which both England and America are alike interested 
It is to establish an intercourse by means of literature and the arts, 
the tendency of which shall be to break down the unhappy and un. 
natural prejudices that have hitherto subsisted between the two 
countries.” 

The more we reflect upon the objects contemplated in this vast 
We have a 
strong desire, too, that this city should do as much as possible to 
promote that suceess. This is the native city of Mr. Payne. She 
has welcomed him back, after a life of struggle and discomfort, with 
affection and liberality. She has even witnessed one or two at- 
tempts of the envious and malevolent to make him uneasy since his 
return, amid these overflowings of general kindness, and the warmth 
We trust we shall 


design, the more solicitous do we feel for its snecess. 


of her maternal tenderness has not been shaken 
see one effort more made to crown this signal considerateness to 
ward her son. It would be a noble climax of generosity if her pa 
tronage enabled him to re-appear, upon the very spot abroad where 
he suffered so much and so long, armed by her with the means of 
land; and that, too, where he 

This journal did its best to 


sustaining the interests of his native 
once found so few to sustain his own. 
encourage the first of these acts of justice regarding Mr. Payne, to 
which we have reverted. We were anxious that he should be com 
forted for the past. We are now no less anxious that he should he 
suitably established for the future. We are satisfied that there are 
none around us but will second onr good wishes; and we are most 
happy to find, that the enterprise be has hit upon to put the d 
sition of his countrymen to the test, Is one every way worthy of 
him and of them, and one, alse, which the events, opportunities 
and acquirements of his life thus far, seem naturally, not only 
pecially to suggest, but eminently to qualify hum to manage with 
surpassing shill 

NaTionat portrait Gattery.—Part fifth of “Tke National Por 
trait Gallery of distinguished Americans,” is before us. Messrs 
Herring & Longacre have here given us the likenesses of General 
Alexander Macom), the honourable Joel R. Poinsett and Joel Bar- 
low, Esq., together with their respective autographs. We are pleased 
in the continuance of this work, a patronage justly 
given to such a truly patriotic undertaking. Our hopes are that it may 
be sustained through all the difficulties which must necessarily be 
encountered in a contest for a portion of the public's encouragement 
too much celebrity awarded in this way, as the 


cs) 


to recognise, 


There cannot b 
meed of a hard-earned deserving, and as a stimulant to young aspi- 
rers. The more we are acquainted with the great minds which are 
and have been among our entizens, the better shall we be enabled to 
select proper candidates for high stations, and adjudge their measures 
from the standard formed by departed worthies 

NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE —NUMBER TWENTY-SEVEN.— Mr. Buck. 
ingham gives us, this month, in addition to other valuable productions 
in this number, a portrait of the Hon. Edward Everett, of whose lite 
and labours, up to a recent period, there is a short account accom- 
panying the likeness. We make a few extracts from this article : 

“Mr. Everett was born in Dorchester, Norfolk county, Massachu 
setts, in L794. He descended trom one of the earhest settlers of that 
state, who, near two centunes since, established himself in Dedham, 
where the family yet remain, reputable farmers.” 

“In 1813, at nineteen years old, he sueceeded his friend, Mr. Buck 
street, in’ Boston His 


minster, as pastor of the ehurch in Brattle 
labours in his profession were most successful and arduous; so much 


$0 as to impair ins health 

After this he visited Europe 
vited by the proprietors of the North American Review to join them, 
and assume the editorship of that journal.” 

“In December, 1825, he took Ins seat in congress. His reputation 
had preceded him, and he was placed on the committee of foreign 
affairs.” 

Mr. Everett has also been distinguished as a professor, editor and 


orator. 


“He reviewed Captain Hall's travels, and, by contrasting his re- | 


marks on Canada with those on the United States, showed the ab 
surd lengths te which Captain Hall had allowed his national preju- 
dices to carry him.” 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE 
ter of Inventions and Improvements,” 
It is quite a valuable repository, 


The “ Mechanics’ Magazine and Regis 
for August, compasses, as 


usual, many seventific subjects 


wherein are treasured up tnany tacts service able to the student, and 


convenient for reference on the part of artists, 

Mr. crarKe's rorm.—The following notice of the poem recently 
delivered before the Brown University, Rhode Island, is from the 
Providence Journal : 

“The Poem of Willis G. Clarke was the neat and tasteful off 
spring of a neat and tasteful mind. Though it has uniformly been 
spoken of as a production of merit, we beheve, if it could be publish 


ed, many beauties would be seen which were undiscovered when it } 


was hastily delivered from the pulpit.” 

All who heard the poem above referred to, pronounce it a very 
finished performance. We understand that it is soon to be publish- 
ed; and from the well-known ability of the author, as well as the 
laudatory terms in which it is spoken of by those who were present 
at its delivery, we promise ourselves a treat in its perusal, Mr 
Clarke has already an enviable reputation as a writer, and we doubt 


| writer, we could not speak too highly. 


, desire to encourage and support the literature of the country. 


“Soon after his return, he was in- | 


| That voice 
tll the full soul was sick with wonder and delight. 





not that this last production will constitute one of the brightest 
flowers in the garland of poesy he has twined. 
THE EVENING sTAR.—This is to be the title of a new daily evening 


| paper—asevery body by this time knows—about to be published in 


this city, by our old friends M. M. Noah, formerly of the Courier 


| and Enquirer, and Thomas Gill, late of the Evening Post. As a po- 


litician, we have nothing to say of Mr. Noah, for no observation on 
that part of his character can properly come within our province, as 
eaterers for the Mirror. But as a man, a gentleman, and a racy 
Mr. Gill has long been fa- 
vourably Known to the public, as one of the proprietors of the Even- 
ing Post. We most cordially wish the new undertaking success, 
and feel no hesitation in endorsing the paper as every way entitled 
to the support of the public. 

A New poem.—It is the intention of Mrs. Frances H. Whipple, of 
Providence, to publish, by subscription, a volume of orginal poems 
She very independently declares that she wishes no one to subseribe 
for the work, but such as may do so voluntarily, from a patriotic 
If we 
ean form any estimate of the lady's merits from the spirited tone of 
her prospectus, and from opinions we have heard others express, we 
are inclined to believe that her plan deserves encouragement. That 
she will receive liberal patronage from all determined to foster native 
talent, we cannot for a moment doubt. The poem on our first page 
is trom her pen, 

NorTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE.— There is, in the September number 
of this magazine, a defence of phrenology, by the Rev. Dr. Beaseley, 
and he publishes his conviction that the science is “ well worthy of 
cultivation and improvement.” Under the head of “ American bio- 
graphy,” are “Governor Bowdoin, of Massachusets,”’ “Francis 
Hopkinson,” and “ Edward Drinker.””. We have not yet had time 
to peruse all the articles, but from a hasty glance, there seems to be 
good writing throughout, 

PoLYNESIAN RESEARCHES.— The Harpers’ republication oi William 
Ellis’s observations made during his residence in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, is now to be had at the principal bookstores. 
The contents are interesting, even toa general reader, and the Ame- 
nean publishers have shown, in this instance, fidelity and skill of 
workmanship ; 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE, 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF MR. AND MRS. WOOD. 
Tue task of criticism, it fairly and honestly performed, is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a most ungracious one. To please the party spoken 
of, is generally impossible ; and, unless one site down determined to 
be (at whatever cost,) all hone 
usually develope themselves in the shape of imnumerable remon- 
strances, threats or explanations, which generally annoy us, but 


vy and sweetness, the consequences 


hardly ever alter our opmon. Of cours), these remarks will searcely 
apply to the distinguished vocalists who have visited our shores for 
the purpose, we presuine, of exchanging Exnelish notes for Ameri- 
can dollars; in them, there must necessarily be so much to praise, 
and so little to censure, that the cayenne will only serve to test our 
sincerity, and render the dish more palatable, 

Mrs. Wood possesses one of the most extraordinary voices we ever 
remember to have heard. Of enormous compass, it preserves its won- 
drous power equably throughout; a slight harshness is discoverable 
in the lower tones; but, in producing certain effects, even this little 
flaw tends to her advantage. In music written for the development 
of the stormier emotions of the soul, she uses it with an eflect we 
have seldom seen surpassed; but, in passages of quiet beauty, 
the want of a roundness, commensurate with its power, becomes 
apparent. This was especially the in her opening 
* Oncea king.” Rossini, grasping his subject with a master’s hand, 
has thrown into this little air, that quiet, halt-melancholy, half- 
joyous tenderness which forms so beautiful a repose in Cinderella's 
character. This, or rather the commencement of it, Mrs. Wood 
did not give as we could have wished; with one slight exception, 
it should be listlessly and plaintively sung, and then the alternate 
Ss The 


always should be, was 


rase solo, 


major and minor will give all the “chiaro sciuro’’ required. 
duett, as such things between man and wife 
harmoniously sung, and the divisions executed with the artist-like 
precision and clearness, for which this lady is so deservedly famed 
In fact, the quintette, the finale, and all the other music in this opera, 
were given ina style which amply proved her right to being con- 
sidered the first English singer of the day. We say English, be 
cause, recollecting Malibran; our preferences are decidedly in fa- 
vour of that all-accomplished vocalist. We give this opinion the 
more confidently, inasmuch as it has been already expressed by the 
best informed English journals. If a tithe of what they say con- 
cerning her increased, and sull increasing powers be true, what a 


creature must she have become! When here, it seemed that, with a 


| voice so beautiful, an expression so impassioned, a style so refined, 


an intonation so perfeet, a judgment and knowledge so profound, 
nothing could be amended—well do we remember that dark eye 
glistening and gleaming, 
* Bright as the jewel of Giamschid.” 

That front—to which genius lent its own surpassing lustre, pure, 
glorious, and resplendent as 
* Moussa's face when down the mount he trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God.” 

thrilling, pealing, and wantoning with its own echoes, 
These things 
are past and gone; but they have burnt in their brand upon our 
heart, and lett an inextinguishable sense of the superiority of their 
gifted owner 

Mr. Wood is a good actor, and a very fair singer; some of the 
public prints have called his voice a baritone—we should pronounce 
ita high-tenor. He is certainly the best acting singer we have had 
for some time, and, with so accomplished a musician at his elbow, 
must necessarily improve rapidly, At present, we do not think very 
highly of his musical knowledge. This may be wrong; we have no 
means of judging but from the front of the house; still, it has struck 
us that there was, to use a technical phrase, a want of decision in 
his “ entries,’ and occasionally an uncertainty about his “time,” 


which could scarcely be placed to the avrount of the “tempo ruba- 
to.” He has, however, an excellent and very sweetstoned voice, a 


| good and evidently improving style, a showy person, handsome 


face, graceful mode of conduct, sufficient fire and spirit, and, above 
all, an excellent instructress. With these advantages, there is no 
reason that this gentleman should not arrive at the very top of his 
profession. No one is better able to -liow him the way than his 
talented wife. 

May we ask why the Tyrolienne was omitted in the opera of Cin- 
derella? It is, we are aware, an introduction; but as the music of 
the piece is chiefly a compilation, an interpelation more or less can 
be of no consequence ; it has always been considered the chief gem 
of the opera, and its loss is certainly not compensated by the hop- 
ping of Povey, and the other lords of the court. 

Mr. Penson deserves unqualified praise for the way in which he 
has remodelled and regenerated the orchestra. We have heard that 
he has some fractious, talentless people to deal with; let him be 
firm and persevere, and he will have the approbation of every lover of 
music. We can now (thanks to this gentleman) really hear the 
singer in the piano passages, and cannot sufficiently express our 
satisfaction at the improvement which is nightly taking place. The 
artist-like manner in which the operas have been led, proves that 
Mr. P. is a man of first-rate talent, and we express this opinion the 
more strongly, because we are aware of the nature of a part of the 
materiel with which he has to deal. 

We had written at some length upon Mr. and Mrs. Wood's sub- 
sequent performances, but are compelled, through press of matter 
tu postpone its inseruon until next week. 


THE DRAMA CALLED SARAH MARIA CORNELL. 


the Richmond-hill theatre 


Produced a 

Whether this is one of the thousand crude pieces of the day, 
we have not had an opportunity of ascertaming from personal ob- 
servation; but whoever could engage in the concoction of such a 
performance, it is to be feared, is as deficient in head as he must be 
in heart; and that his production, as far as its intrinsic merit is 
in question, can have little claim to our notice; but it is the manner in 
which it has been brought before the public, that demands our ani- 
madversion. So gross a violation of propriety and public decency 
has seldom been committed in this city; and it may doubtless be 
classed as an offence for which the author, his aiders and abettors, 
may be presented and indicted. Here is a character represented on 
a public stage, for the edification of our youth of both sexes, placed 
in interesting situations, calculated to excite their sympathies, and 
intended to serve as a model for imitation, when, if the cireum- 
stances of the sad tale, on which the play is founded, is adhered to, 
it is admitted, that she swerved from the path of duty. Is this a be- 
coming picture to represent? Is this the kind of instruction which 
young ladies and young gentlemen are to learn at the public theatres ? 
It is not in this, however, that the objection entirely consists. 
The unfortunate individual who has been accused of the murder 
of Sarah Maria Cornell, put himself on his country, was tried by 
a jury of that country, and acquitted. Now, although it must un- 
avoidably happen, in some cases, that juries will arrive at incor- 
rect conclusions regarding the guilt or innocence of accused persons, 
yet, as a general rule, it would be the most dangerous absurdity 
which ever had a place in the long catalogue of human errors, to 
maintain, that the opinions of individuals or parties should be para- 
mount to the solemn decision of twelve sworn men, founded on 
evidence carefully submitted to them, compared and collated during 
a patient investigation, and elucidated by the assistance of counsel, 


and the charge of a responsible judge. If then, it is received as a 


| general rule, that the decision of a jury, in regard to guilt or inno- 


cence, shall be conclusive, those who violate this rule are guilty of 
an offence which nocommunity should, fora moment, sanction. If 
it is sanctioned, no reputation is safe. The most spotless can be 
destroyed by a little artful management. It is only necessary to 
arrange circumstances in such order as to excite suspicion. The 
unfortunate object is broughy before a jury of his country; find- 
ing that he is innocent, he is acquitted in form: but his peace and 
reputation are blasted forever. This may occur to the purest of the 
pure—to one who is the very soul of honour; the merciless suspi- 
cions of men fastening guilt, where the laws and a legally consu- 
tuted trbunal have pronounced innocence. We say, then, this 
display of public calumny—this open breach of propriety—this 
bringing into disrepute the judicial powers of the country, is a nui- 
sance which ought to be abated by the authorities, if the authors of 


it have the hardihood to defy public opinion longer by its conunuance 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
The following translation of a letter is copied, by request, from 


the New-York American. 
* Pari, July 30th, 1833. 


Dear sin—I enclose you a list of the artistes whom I have en- 
gaged, and who are to sail with me on the twenty-fourth of August, 
in the packet Erie, for New-York. I beg you to communicate this 
to the subscribers, and assure them that New-York will have an 
opera company selected alike for their talent, beauty and irreproach- 
able conduct. Besides the artistes named, I shall have another first 
tenor before I leave. There are a few difficulties in the way of the 
engagement, but as he is really excellent, I shall, if it be necessary, 
come into his terms. 

You may judge from this, that I esteem no sacrifice too great, 
provided I can hope to satisfy the subscribers and the public. In 
this, I doubt not, I shall succeed. 

I pray you to hasten the arrangements of the opera-house, in order 
that the troupe may not be forced to remain idle after their arrivals. 

Yours, &c. V. DE RIVAFINOLI. 
List of the artistes 

First soprano. 

First contralto. 

Soprano. 

Contralto. 

. Tenor. 

Bass. 

Bass. 

First violoncello. 

Bassoon. 

. Trombone. 
. Second horn. 


Madamigella Fant, eS 
“ Louisa Bordogni, . . 
i Fanti, ol ae 
Madama Schueider Maroncelli, 
Signor Fab, . . . 
* — de Roso, é 
Porto, ‘ 
Boucher, é 
Villand, 
Gambati, 


Anpique, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The complainis of a drygood-merchant's clerk have been received. 
He writes like a sensible fellow, and we should cheerfully insert 
his communication, with a few slight alterations, were we not per- 
suaded that a great majority of the retail merchants of this city 
are not obnoxious to the censure conveyed in the article lo which 
he alludes 

Tre communication of Senex shall hare a place next week. The 
third number of the Memoirs of a sensitive man about town was 
received at too late an hour fur this impression. 

We shall behappy tohear frequently from the polite friend who sent 
us the exquisite poem of The litte voyagers, published on the last 
page. 

We cannot comply with the wishes of Alaric. He can hare his 
manuscript by calling at the office. 

Several original papers, of unusual merit, are unaroidably post- 


poned for the present | 


The essay On close application is a complete mystification, and it is 
almost impossible to decipher the manuscript. All we could read 
was the last paragraph, where the writer cites standard authority 
to prove that one cannot study too much. This is a mistake. Hear 
what Shakspeare says: 


* Study is lke the heaven's glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search'd with saucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won 

Save base authority from others’ books 
These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights | 

That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk. and wot not what they are 
Too much to know, ts tohnow nought but fame ; | 
And every godfather can give a name.” 

| 


On the propriety of locating the custom-house up town; Lines writ- 
ten on the Battery; Notice of the old Jail; Review ot Colonel 
Hamilton's book, by a quondam frend; Good advice to theatrical 
critics; Stanzas to Mrs. Wood; Original cross-readings, conun- 
drums, anecdotes and puns, by Xerxes; North-river steamboats, 
by T.; Address to the corporation, on the subject of pure water ; 

heatres in general, and Richmond-hill in parteular; Hints to 
the proprietors of the new Italian opera-house; Marriage extraor- 
dinary ; Elegy upon a lap-dog; and Brief reflections on the contem- | 
plated destruction of Trinity church yard—all respectfully declined. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1833 





To the readers of the New- York Mirror.—Since the commence- 
ment of the eleventh volume, the impaired state of Mr. Fay’s health 
has rendered him incapable of a regular performance of his duties 
as one of the editors of this journal. From time to time he has con- 
tributed, as his increasing sickness would allow; but, at last, was 
obliged entirely to relinquish his literary labours, and keep his cham- 
ber, an invalid, with slender hopes of recovery. In compliance 
with the advice of his physicians, who presenbed a change of cli- 
mate as the only effectual remedy, he has sailed for Italy, in the 
hope that the sunny skies and mild atmosphere of southern Europe, 
joined with the all-absorbing interest which the numberless objects 
of attraction, ancient and modern, cannot fail of exciting, in a cult- 
vated and imaginative mind, will re-establish his health. After 
passing the winter at Florence, he intends to return by the way of 
Switzerland, Paris and London. Though it is a subject of deep 
regret that the indisposition of our esteemed associate, rendered a 
continuance of his stay in this country impracticable, and thus far 
deprived us of the advantages of a pleasant intercourse, and of his 
personal connection with the Mirror, we take occasion to announce 
that his interest in it remains unaltered, and that arrangements have 


been made, securing to it a series of original contributions ; which, 
if we may judge from the novelty of the countnes he will visit, and 
his own refined and discriminating taste, will surpass his former 
very popular and instructive writings. To one like Mr. Fay, gifted 
with a benevolent sensibility, a nice perception, and a delightful vein 
of quiet humour, the varying scenes and manners he will witness in 
his travels, will furnish an abundant literary harvest. We say this 
with the more confidence, when we reflect how numerous, how va- 
ned and how original have been his essays, though circumscribed 
by very narrow limits of personal observation; and that, where 
others have ransacked all time and space for subjects, and left no 
opportunity un:mproved in their efforts to produce something new 

asif a hacknied mind could ever trust to novelty of subject—Mr. Fay, 
bya beautiful process of mental alchymy, has aroused and sustained 
an interest in subjects apparently trite, 
new and striking aspects. 
the nature of his matter, by his exquisite turn of thought and felici- 
tous manner. When we consider this, we feel an assurance that 
this periodical will ultimately derive great benefit from this change, 
and that the observations of Mr. Fay upon the moral and political 
state of such parts of Europe as he shall visit, will enhance the value 
of his literary labours. His is no sated, discontented mind, to travel 
like the Englishman of Sterne, “from Dan to Beersheba, and ery 
al] is barren’’—his is an eye to catch the 
treasure it, and a mind te portray it. 


by presenting them under 
Thus he has more than compensated for 





picturesque, @ memory to 
Though we lament his ab- 
sence for ourselves, We rejoice in it for him. His literary efforts will 
as heretofore, : 


be contined exclusively to this journal, with which he 
has been connected ever since its commencement 
at first sight, objectionable 


It may appear, 
to publish a series of communications 
from the same country where we at present have another correspon 
dent; but, when we inform our readers that Mr. Fay proposes to 
himself to write a course of ORIGINAL sKETCHESs, of a class entire ly 





dissimilar to the “* First Impressions,’ and consisting not so much 
ofa descrij} fion of passing erents, as of tales founded upon facts 


connected with tly history and manners of the country, we tee | con- | 
fident they will not anticipate any collision or sameness of narra- 
tive. We make these remarks at a late hour, after the announce- 
ment of the departure of Mr. Fay in several daily papers. He him- 
self was unwilling that any public notice should be taken of his ab- 
sence, and the writer of this article reluctantly consented to his re- 
quest to withhold it. But, since we have met with the statements | 
referred to, we considered the reasons for silence removed, and || 


I thought it proper to announce the true cause of his departure, and 
the course he has proposed to himself, through the medium of the 
|| paper especially interested therein. With regard to Mr. Willis, we 
| are gratified with the prospect of his return in the course of the 
coming spring. 


After the foregoing was put in type, Mr. Woodworth, who has 


known Mr. Fay from his earliest boyhood, and who has never 
“named him but to praise him,” with his usual characteristic kind- 
ness of heart, indited the following beautiful tribute to his absent 
friend, and we insert it in this place at his request. 


TO THEODORE &. FAY. 


The sails are unfurl'd, and the anchor apeak, 
The pilot is now at the wheel, 
Adieu! we must lose thee! but words are too weak 
To express the emotions we tee I! 
May fresh western breezes, propitiously fair, 
Thy gallant bark sately propel, 
While we will invoke, in each soul-breathing prayer, 
| A blessing upon thee—farewell! 


Far, far from thy home, and from liberty’s clime, 
To the land of the graces you hie, 
Where vales of enchantment, and mountains sublime, 
Dehght and astomsh the eye 
Where genius and taste and the sweetest of arts, 
In classical beauty excel; 
But ah! wilt thou find such affectionate hearts, 
As those which now bid thee—farewell! 


There, music and love, to the hght-flitung hours, 
The plumage of paradise lend, 

And, sporting with beauty, in balm-breathing bowers, 
Will smilingly welcome our frend 

But, ah! can their witcheries ever unpart 
A joy like the conjugal spell, 

Which she who attends thee has laid on thy heart? 


We know that heart better—farewell! 


For her, and for thee, we shall blessings invoke, 
And if storms on the ocean assail, 

May He who to Galilee’s billows once spoke, 
Soon silence the voice of the gale 

And roseate health, as she lights up the cheek, 
Each care from your hearts shall dispel; 

And, oh! when possessed of the blessing you see k, 
Return to our bosom—farewell ! 


The American auiumn.—'This season is proverbially beautiful 
and interesting 
mers too hot and dusty; and our winters too cold and tempestuous 
But autumn, that soft twilight of the waning year, is ever delight- 
fully temperate and agreeable. Nothing can be more nch and splen 
did than the variegated mantles which our forests put on, after 
throwing off the light green drapery of summer. In this country, 
autumn comes not in 
but, as expressed in the beautiful language of Miss Kemble, like a 
‘gorgeous robes of Tyran dyes.” 


Our springs are too humid and chilly; our sum 


“sober guise,” orin “russet mantle clad, 


triumphant emperor, arrayed an 
This is the only proper season in which one truly enjoys, un all its 
maturity of luxurious loveliness, an excursion into the country 
* There, the loaded fruit-trees, bending, 
Strew with mellow-gold the land; 
Here, on high, from vines impending, 
Purple clusters court the hand.” 


Autumn now throws her many-tinted robe over our landscapes 


| unequalled by the nchest drapery which nature's wardrobe can fur 


We read of Lrahan skies and tropical 
bords 


nish in any part of the world 
evergreens, and often long to visit those regions where the 
have “no sorrow in their song, no winter in their year.” But 
where can we find such an assemblage of beauties as is displayed, 
at this moment, in the groves and forests of our native state! 
Europe and Asia may be explored in vain. To them has prodigal 
nature given springs like Eden, summers of plenty, and winters of 
mildness. To the land of our nativity alone has she given au 
Most of 
all varying from 
each other, and all beautiful, ike the many-tinted hues of the foliage 


of the groves. The pensive, sentimental, moralizing Bryant says 


tumns of unrivalled beauty, magnificence and abundance. 
our poets have sung the charms of this season 


© The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year ;” 


but his exquisite lines are so well known, that we must resist the 
temptation to quote them. The blithe, joeund, bright-hearted Hal 
leck sings a strain of quite a different tune, 
try at this period. Who would not know these lines to be his 


in deseribing the coun- 


“In the autumn time, 
Earth has no holier, nor no loveler clime 


But we must not quote him either, for the same reason. This ob 
jecthon, howe ver, does not apply to the delicate morceau ot poor 
t little repute, but 


Brainard, which has seldom been copied, is in 


which contains the true inspiration of poetry 


“* What is there sadd'ning in these autumn leaves ”’ 
Have they that ‘green and vellow no 
That the sweet poet spake of? Had he seen 
gated woods, when first the frost 


elancholy, } 





Our vari 
‘Turns into beauty all October's charms 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storms 
Ot the wild equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left it, 

With a bright bow of many colours hung 

Upon the forest tops—he had not sighed 

The moon stays longest forthe hunter now; 


The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 


And busy s juirre lhoards his winter store ; 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above lum, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest's pride, 

Oy whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 


*What is there sadd’ning in the aut 


inn le ives ?"" 


Physical education.—It has long been a reproachful remark, that 
we have degenerated, as a race, from the phy- 
sical energies of our fathers; but it is very lately that the subject 


4 


athletic forms and 


has been practically considered, with a view to remedy the evil. It 
must be mortifying to the man of wealth and high birth, to think 
that all his supenor advantages in life do not exempt hun from 
the control of the mandate, “Thou shalt earn thy bread by the 
sweat of thy brow.’ A contemporary author happily remarks, 
“The rich man labours, and calls it exercise ;"’ and truly, to witness 


aE 
|! the fatigues to which many submit in order to regain lost health, 
one would think the lot of the mechame and ploughman far more 
endurable. We speak this of those who, having materially injured 
their constitutions, are forced to the adoption of viwlent remedies 
to restore them The 
generality of our citizens, at the present day, are alive to the impor- 
tance of meeting dyspepsia and debility in thoi incipient stages, and 
by exercise or change of scene, expelling the disorder ere it fix itself 
permanently. when we think how little exercise 
will keep a healthy man well, and how much it takes to recover hun 
when sick, Stull, regular exercise is an infallible 


But such, we believe, are comparatively few 


It is astonishing 


remedy for the 
greater part of the maladies peculiar to crowded cities, explaining 
the fact that merchants in active business have retamed their health 
amid all their varied avocauons, because in constant excreise of body 
and mind; but no sooner have 


they retired from business, having 


attained sufficient wealth, and determined to sit down and enjoy 


themselves—.i. e. do nothing—than they have been assaikd witha 


combination of strange disorders, discontents and fanerws, that have 





marred all ther dreams of happiness, This will easily account for 
the fact, that many men have resumed business, after a temporary re 

tirement, weaned with playing the gentleman at lersure, and isa valid 
reason for the conduct of the tallow-chandler, who, having amassed 
half a million and retired from business, used to gord on his leather 
apron and repair to the scene of hus labours every “ melting-day,” 
where he assisted his former foreman, now his suecesser, with all 
the zeal and interest of a common workman. This shows the influ- 
ence of habit, and more parucularly of ar 


and exercise 


irhalut of employment 
which asserts its rights over luxury and opulence. Let 
ducation; at first 


every man lay a simular foundation of a physical « 
it will appear irksome— let him persevere reeable feel 
ings will vanish, and finally exercise will yield such a positive plea 
sure, that the onnssion of it will cost a greater stn le than the 
former adoption. The methods of exeremse are vanous, according to 
the habits and constitution of the mdiidual, We cannot pass by, 
in this place, a charactenstic remark of the estunable and k 
Dr. Twitchell, of Keen Nu 
“to buy a flock of sheep on the Groen Mountains, and drive them to 
Boston ;" 


peptic. To such as have no tine to follow this excellent preset 


rhed 
Who advised a dyspeptic pationt 


most confirmed 


a course which would renovate the dvs 





we advise a constant morning walk, and the of dumb-bells 
The promenade on Br yuh f Though this city ws built 
upen a low island, formed, in a great measure, by alluvial deposites, 


and affording no natural elevations from which the lover of mature 


can gratify his taste for the preturesque, stl these disadvantages are 





more than counterbalanced by the beauties of its environs, On each 
side of the river, opposite to the city, nature has marked out a pro- 
menade, and upon one of them (Heboken) art has united ta com 
plete it. The Brooklyn side as as vet neglected, but we are informed 





that a plan is in contemplation, to skirt the heights with regular 


rravel walks, and otherwise to embellish a spot which now draws 
to it thousands by the sole attractions of a noble prospect, and the 
bracing salubrity of its aur. Whe t shall tv { out after some 
and its troes and shrubbery be 


udiciously devised plan n to rival 


these of Hoboken in ther shade and density of foliage, we doubt 


notit will bocome an cqually favourite resort OF the prospect trom 

Srooklyn-hewhts we are enthusiastic admurers. From the brow of 

the lull the sheer deseent is great, verging almost te a perpendicular 

The harbour and its islands seem placed at your feet, and the city 
‘ ) 


tself appears to approach so near that the daviding East river dwin 
The constant ditting of white sul 


dles mite a ereck rt sinmevery direc 


tion gives life te the seene, while the enes of the 





sailor unloading 
the cargoes at the ships, mse up to the ear lke a mde melody. The 
prospect of Governor's island, with its cumbrous mass of masonry, 
so wittily compared, by Was! ton Irving, to a testy htth warner 
vapour bout with a tremendous, disproportionate cockod hat, is 
very command md the close forest of taets, ever varying yet 
still the same, inspures the spectator most forcbly woh a sense of 
he mighty, inexhaustible resources of the country. But to enjoy 
the view from: the be hits, one should view them, at sunrise or sun 
set, and aterther tie he will cdiseover new pots of beauty that 
escaped hin be The bracing air will invigorate his frame, and 
strengthen his nerves. Ble will see the waters brighten from a gray 
mass, with the vaned hues of purple, gold and silver, at the approach 
of morning, or ateven, by a contrary gradation, sink into the dim- 
ness of mult, while every objet takes a roddv hue from the last 
of the sinking sun. These are beauties which Hoboken, delightful 
as it is, does not afford ns; it is too shaded and cmbosomed, and the 
glimpses which we catch of the city from some few detached open- 


ngs, are not to be compared with the wide-spread compass of the 


view from the Brooklyn-heaglts. Therefore, we are gratified to bear 
of a project which has for its sum the improvement of the heywhte ; 
for, though the true lover of the pocturesque v Patany time run 
the msk of damp feet to gratify his taste, still we think that prass 
dnpping with dew or bepowdered with dust, is by no means to be 


compared with a bard gravel walk, and are of opmmon that the con- 


vermence and facility of access are portant ns ool attraction 
We leave this subject, with the hope that the plan above mentoned 
will be put in execution 1 that we may lear the praises of the 
heights from our own citizens, as often as from travellers and 


foreagners 


Modern tnnoratior 


n the world A military vietory, a successful novel, a “first ap 





are many ways of making a noise 


pearance of a Mr. So-and-so. and thunders of applause,’ ete, ete, 


Lately we heard the trumpet of 


| an approaching regiment, (as we 


thought.) 


We put our head out of the window, to honour with our 


smile the brave warriors, our country’s boast and pride, when lo 


and behold, a gay ¢ juiprans bearing the martal music, passed by 


and, looking on the panel to see what eoronet or coat of arms had 

come from Rome or Grosvenor square, to be thus blazoned and 

noised abroad to the wonderment of simple republicans, we read 

there, not baronet nor count, but matebless blacking Another 

day there was, nan equally pompous and startling manner, hersid- 

ed to our tickled risibilities patent coat-sconnng.” And, to erowa 
> 


the whole, Broadway fashionable equestrians, chia 


on to thew 


its and tandems 


were lately honoured, by the addit wudy show, of a truly 
ducal, if not majesty -like state carriage and prancing steeds, to pro- 


claim the presence and professional attendance of a—most glossy 


boot and shoe polisher 
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A FAVOURITE WALTZ. 
COMPOSED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY JAMES LEWIS. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


THE LITTLE VOVAGERS. 


Tue lake was smooth, and not a breath 
Stirred through the sleeping grove; 

The oak-tree hung as mute as death 
Upon the hills above 

“Come, sister,’ said the young Arnest, 
While sporting on the bank; 

“ Come o'er this water's silvery breast- 
Let's sail upon this plank.” ~ 

“Yes, brother,’ and the plank she drew 
Along the shppery sand, 

Around his neck her arm she threw 
And they driited from the land 

Poor children! though these waters lie 
Sleeping in sunshine bright, 

That ray, which dazzles now the eve, 
Shall melt away in night. 

Yet, forth they drifted, ull the lake, 
Roused by the evening breeze, 

Around the plank began to break, 
And swell in little seas : 

* Alas, my brother!’ cried Florelle, 
And raised a piteous scream ; 

Till both grown sick and dizzy, fell 
Into the treacherous stream 

So, they who sail on pleasure’s streams, 
Move beauteously away; 

For every scene around them, seems 
Elysian and gay. 

But, when attracted from the shore 
By zephyr's scented breath, 

The threat'ning waves begin to roar, 
And watt them on to death. 


THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED ON DITS. 

A new weekly paper, on a novel plan, is shortly to be commenced 
by a well-known literary lady, under the fanciful title of “ Aladdin's 
Lamp." 

An ingenious and clever writer has prepared for the press a “‘ col- 
lection of the good things said and done at the springs, during the 
past season.” 

A London bookseller has offered a highly intellectual Enghsh lady, 
now residing among us, a large sum of money for a book of travels 
in the United States, from her pen. 

Upwards of five thousand strangers have visited West Point since 
the first of May 

There is no truth in the report, that “a popular American author 
has received, from the publishers in this country, twenty thousand 
dollars for his last new novel.” 

The eldest daughter of a celebrated artist is studying for the stage. 
The young lady is said to be extremely beautiful, and much is ex- 
pected from the development of her dramatic powers. 

In the course of the autumn and winter, a spacious pavilion is to | 
be erected at Saratoga, on the piece of high ground near the congress | 
spring, to “rival in splendour that spoken of in the fairy tale!” 

Two domestic writers, who have done more for the literature of | 
their country than any men living, are understood to be busily en- | 
gaged at present on several productions of a truly national character. 

The proprietors of the new steamer now building, which is to ac- 


complish her trips between this city and Albany in the short space || 


ef six hours, are so well satisfied of the entre practicability of their | fly much faster than before, while the wily Rock sidled close up to 


dog, to throw the principal part of the labour on his companion 


changed places with him. Poor Ponto now had to make his feet 


project, that they have already laid the keel of another boat of the 
same de seniption. | 

The friends of Mr. Cooper, the novelist, intend to give him a suita- |) 
ble welcome home, and a pubhe dinner has been suggested. 

A “battle royal” recently took place between the proprietors of 
one of our hebdomadals and his quondam editor, in which it seems 
the former, as the pugilists say, was “considerably worsted.” 

It is thought that the Kembles have realized upwards of eighty 
thousand dollars by their various engagements in the United States, 

The fashionables are all in town, actively employed in arrange- 
ments for the ensuing winter. Numerous parties, balls, fétes and 
soirées are already in contemplation. A season of unexampled 
splendour is expected. 

The polite circles are about losing one of their brightest ornaments 
in the person of a young belle celebrated for her great personal 
beauty and accomplishments, who has signified her intention of 
visiting Europe immediately after her marriage, which, we under- 
stand, is on the eve of being solemnized. 

The following passage is extracted from a letter written in Lon- 
don, to a gentleman in this city, and received by the last arrivals :— 
“Edward Lytton Bulwer has resigned his superintendence of the 
New Monthly Magazine, on account of his health, and in order to 
have an opportunity of visiting the United States. He is warmly 
attached to America and Americans.’ We shall be glad to see hun. , 


THE TOKEN. 
Though envious fate has condemned us to part, 
Selieve me, thy image still lives in my heart; 
For absence but fosters affection ke mine, 
And brightens a flame that can never decline. 
A month—and it seems like an age of regret 
A lingering month has elapsed since we met; 
And nought could have banished the fiend of despair, 
But one precious token—that dear lock of hair. 


And while cruel fortune’s relentless decree, 

Thus holds me from happiness, home, and from thee; 
And while, with a constaney nothing can move, 
This heart shall be true to the maiden IT love 

Oh! wilt thou, with ardour and faith lke his own, 
Suill love, and still live for thy William alone ? 
Sull cherish his image, dear girl. in thy breast? 
Oh, promise but this, and thy Wilham is blest. 


For hope whispers sweetly that fate will relent, 
Nor longer our heart's purest wishes prevent; 
That time in his course will soon usker the day, 
When I from thy presence no longer shall stray. 
O then, my Eliza, until we shall meet, 

Till fortune restores me a rapture so sweet, 

I'll carefully cherish this dear lock of hair, 

Oft gaze on the token, and scorn to despair. 





THE CHURNING DOGS——A MODERN FABLE. 


During a late excursion in Orange county, where the process 
of churning butter is generally performed by a sort of canine step- 


ping-mill, we were struck by the artful mancuvres of one lazy 


Ponto, the lighter animal of the two, was placed, as usual, on the 
inside of his comrade, Rock, who was intended to occupy the ex- 
ternal edge of the inclined wheel. As soon, however, as they were 
left by their mistress, Rock persuaded Ponto that the outside sta- 
tion was much the more pleasant of the two, and accordingly ex- || 
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“ 


the centre shaft, where a few steps, with a snail's pace, were suffi- 
cient to retain his position! How inany such “cunning dogs’ 
have we seen on this rotary wheel of human life! 


AN OLD STORY, TOLD IN A NEW WAY. 
A dandizette told a gay young man, 
At Almack’s once, as I the story heard, 
“You're good for nothing but to flirt a_fan.” 
“Yes, one thing more,” he said, a little hurt, 
Suiting the action to the word, 
**Give me the toy, for thus I fan a flirt.” 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF CONUNDRUMB, 

Why is an auger-hole, when made too deep, like a man in the 
water? Because it is orer-bored. 

Why is a nocturnal running-match like the reputed posterity of 
Ham? Because it is a dark ruce. 

Why is a fisherman, with only a lean flounder, like a disappointed 
office-seeker? Because he has not got a fat plaice. 

Why is deliverance from an unwelcome intruder like a well exe- 
cuted hornpipe on horseback? Because it is a good rid dance. 

Why is an ignorant legislator (if any such there be!) who is about 
to follow an able speaker in debate, ike a sick man on the recovery? 
Because he is rising to conrey less sense—(convalescence.) 

Why is this question like martial music in the rear of a religious 
female, who leads three-eighths of a company? Because it is a 
co-nun-drum. 

What term in ethics does a child use in directing his mother’s at- 
tention to a strange spaniel?) A dogma—(a dog, ma!) 

Why is the Adriatic, compared with the Mediterranean, like the 
legal temporary occupant of another man’s tenement? Because it 
is a less sea (lessee.) 

Why is the produce of an olive like the foolish whim of a boy? 
Because it is pure oil—(puerile.) 

Why is a bellowsmaker like a cripple descending a staircase? 
Because he derives his principal support from the bellows trade— 
(ballustrade.) 


A NEW CHARADE. 

My first is a vehicle, such as oft bore 
To battle, the chivalrous heroes of yore ; 

*Tis the wicker-wove gondola, too, that will bear 
Our fearless Durant yet again in the aur. 

My second is often by beauty caress’d 

Its cradle her lap, and its pillow her breast; 

With the choicest of food by her hand it is fed, 

And it even presumes to repose on her bed 

My whole is the pride both of matron and mand, 
Who guard me with care, lest my beauties should fade ; 
But though they profess such affection to feel, 

For one that can neither beg, borrow, nor steal; 
Though they know that to labour I'm wholly unable, 
They grudge me the crumbs that may fall from their table. 
The servants are sutiered with rudeness to treat me, 
To trample upon me, to shake me and beat me; 

‘hen pray, gentle ladies, in country or city, 

If you know what I am, let me hope for your pity. 


[Solvtioe next } 
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